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The purpose of this practicvim was to improve the reading\ 
program at Pecan Valley Elementary School in grades 1-3 and \ 
to provide a model for expansion to grades l\, and 5 and other ^ 
elementary schools throughout our area. In biiilding a better 
reading program the "Texas Right to Read'' format was used as \ 
a giiide. The results showed substantial gains in student 
reading achievement scores. In addition the program isi being 
examined and utilized by many neighboring schools. These 
developments v/ould indicate the positive result of this prac- 
ticum study. 
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IMPLEMENTING THE TEXAS RIGHT-TO-READ 
PROGRAM PROCEDURES IN THE 
EAST CENTRAL INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 
PHASES II, III, AND IV 



by Leonard P. Duckworth 



IITTRODUCTION AND BACKGROMD 

In the early part of 1970, the Texas State Board of Educa 
tion passed a resolution in response to a national Right to 
Read movement laiinched by James S. Allen, Jr, This resolution 
resulted by 1973, in a document called The Right to Read in 
Texas ; A Plan of Action , At this time forty school districts 
were designated as Texas Right to Read schools. Among these 
was Pecan Valley Elementary School in the East Central School 
District* Each designated school was to develop an effective 
reading program to serve as a demonstration school according 
to the Right to Read document four components were to be used 
in the program development; needs assessment, program building 
comparison reviewing, and reporting/evaluation procedures. 
There were certain guidelines in each of these four areas, but 
a large degree of freedom in program development was also 
allov/ed to participating schools* 

In January 197l|, when the East Central School District 
was charged with the responsibility of implementing the Texas 
Right to Read Plan of Action, the author, because of his 
involvement, as director of the project, and concern over the 
existing reading program in his district, chose to make the 
first phase of the Right to Read Plan, needs assessment, the 
subject of his midi procticura. At that time the author antic- 
ipated following with a Vsxi II practician encompassing phases 
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two, three, and four of the Right to Read Plan* Thus the Maxi 
II proposal was submitted, approved, with changes made in an 
interim report, and the following report contains the action 
taken in the final three phases, program bul,lding, comparison, 
reviewing, and reporting/evaluation procedures. 

In the Texas Right to Read Plan of Action, a proposed 
calendar suggests at least three years for the full implemen- 
tation of the plan. The East Central School District completed 
their project several months ahead of schedule, but the author 
anticipates further refinement and revision to continue into 
the 1975-76 school year. The basic plan of action, one of 
substantial scope and importance in our district's educational 
program, follows in this Maxi II practicum report. 

The setting for this report is grades 1, 2, and 3 of the 
Pecan Valley Elementary School. It is at these levels where 
basic reading skills are usually learned. Upon completion o^* 
this report, the Right to Read Plan will be expanded to grades 
i| and p and will be implemented in other schools in the dis- 
trict. Furthermore, the Pecan Valley School is and will 
continue to serve as a model for other districts implementing 
a similar program • 
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STATEMENT OP PR0BLEI4 

The needs assessment phase of The Right to Read Plan 
(Midi-Practicinn) indicates certain deficiencies existed in 
the Pecan Valley Elementary School reading program: 
1* Mora than B0% of the students in grades 1-3 

scored below the median range on the Gray- 

Votaw-Rogers and SRA Multi -Level-Blue 

Achievement T9§r^s, 
2. Less than 20% of these students received 

any special^;i4,nical assistance. 
3» The students fell consistently further 

behind as 'they progressed through the 

elementary grades. 

The existing reading program was not diag- 
nostic in nature. 
$• About 90^'1of the teachers had not received 
any specialized reading instruction, though 
they indicated through self-evaluation a 
desire for additional diagnostic reading 
instruction training. 
What is needed in response to these deficiencies is a 
step by step account of the program bxiilding process, phase 
II of the Right to Read Plan, and of the resulting program 
itself, w^ich is addressed to the elimination of deficiencies 
\A\ noted above. Deficiency problem $y hov;ever, is provided 
for in a separate teacher training program. In addition, this 
report will contain the steps taken in phase III, comparison 
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reviewing, and phase IV, reporting/evaluation procedures. 

In conclusion, the building of a better reading program 
for Pecan Valley Elementary School grades 1-3 is essential. 

PRACTICUM DESIGN AlTD EXECUTION 

The primary purpose of this study is the continuous 
improvement of the student's ability to read. This is accom- 
plished through the use of diagnostic/prescriptive techniques. 

Specific Objec tives 

1 • B0% or more of the Right to Read students 

evidence a reading ability gain in excess of 
one month's improvement for each -morxt^ taught 
as measured by the Gray-Votaw-^oge^^ achieve- 
ment test. 

2. 95/^ or more of the Right to Read students 

evidence a reading ability gain in excess of 
six months Improvement during the seven month 
test. 

3« Right to Read test students, as a group, improve 
one month for each month's instruction as meas- 
ured by the Gray-Votaw-Rogers Achievement test. 

Resources and Processes 

In the discussion of resources and processes the author 
will frequently refer to the Unit Task Force. Members of the 
group are as follows: (1)5 elementary teachers, one each 
from grades 1-3 (These are actively involved participants). 
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One each from grades l\ a-^c 5 (These will become actively 
involved in 1975-76), (2) 2 community members, (3) Pecan 
Valley Elementary Principal, (Ij) Author/director. 

At the end of Phase I of the Texas Right to Read plan. 
Needs Assessment, the Unit Task Force teachers (at that time 
one teacher from grades K-2) indicated in response to an 
analysis instriment, their desire for further diagnostic/per- 
scriptive training. V/hen the plan for this practicim was 
changed to include a'' grade three teacher instead of the Kinder- 
garten teacher, it was found that this new participant on the 
Task Force had a similar desire. In order to provide such 
training and respond to deficiency need number five as expressed 
in the statement of the problem, a teacher training program 
was organized and initiated prior to the beginning of the 1971^- 
75 school year. 

Two of the teachers involved in the needs assessment 
phase, as well as the author had attended summer workshops or 
classes designed to help in the teaching of reading. Prior to 
the 197l|-75 school year an intensive two day idea exchange 
was planned. In addition consultants from the region service 
center spent one day with the Task Force. Finally, as part 
of the teacher training program, a reading specialist was 
called in to spend one day with the Task Force. 

After these four days of intensive study and training 
the Task Force teachers could: 

1 . List categories of reading skills 

2. Develop an individual prescription for 
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instruction in reading from given test 
information 

3* Identify, select, and plan the utilization 
of instructional materials in reading 
Diagnose handicapping behaviors in reading 

5» Be aware of new theories, methods, and practices 
in the teaching of reading 

6. Provide appropriate instructional sequences in 
which a variety of teaching methods, materials 
and activities are Txsed 

Throughout the year other training sessions were held 
for the Task Force. Another reading specialist was , consulted, 
and an idea exchange was held with teachers from a neigh- 
boring school. Such training sessions^jiot only resulted in 
better qualified reading teachers, but the teachers gained 
confidence in their ovm ability. 

It should be noted here that the Task Force teachers 
were unusually cooperative and genuinely concerned for the 
reading program at Pecan Valley Elementary, Not mly did 
they attend the training sessions previously described, but 
they spent an addit-ional six days prior to the 197i|-75 school 
year in outlining and planning the program they wished to 
develop according to phase II of the Right to Read plan, 
program building. Naturally, the programs themselves were 
for the most part, built as the year progressed, determined 
by the individual needs of the students, but the Task Force 
teachers had a definite direction for the upcoming school year. 
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Hereafter in this discussion of resources and processes 
the author will group persons affected by this practicupi into 
categories and will describe activities and processes in the 
order in which they took place. The events previously 
described formed the conceptualized solution for need number 
five of the stated problem and the following practicum execu- 
tion descriptions for the conceptxxalized solution for needs 

Task Force > The Xfnit Task Force during the needs assess- 
ment phase determined that the school's existing reading program 
consisted of the following: 

1 . basal and supplementary instruction 

2. code emphasis (phonics) 

3» lecture 

ij.* demonstration-performance 
They also examined the following methodologies: 

1. contracts 

2. cross-age tutoring 

3 • language experiences 
linguistic 

5. meaning emphasis 

6. modified alphabet 

7. programmed instruction 

8. team teaching 

9. responsive environment 

10. listening skills 

11. intensive involvement 

12. interactive media 
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13 • English as a second language 

11^* tutoring by parents 

15» machine instruction 
At this time it was determined that according to the Texas 
Right to Read plan, each school must develop its own unique 
readirg program so not all of the methodologies v/ould nec- 
essarily be incorporated in the Pecan Valley curriculum. At 
the same time it was noted that numbers 10, 11, 1l|., and 2 
should receive priority in the program building phase. 

Because of this priority status these skills and programs 
were started at planning meetings held before school actually 
began. The resulting program descriptions with revisions are 
included here in the appendix. Also at these first meetings 
the following program planning activities were accomplished* 

P^rogram Planning Activities 

1 . Selection of test instruments which correspond to 
desired student performance outcome at the appro- 
priate level 

2. Identifi:iation. of skills, rate of introduction, 
consistency of reinforcement and sequence in 
whic'h skills are introduced in all reading text- 
boo-is currently used in the present reading 

^""program 

3. Evaluation of all materials and activities in 
addition to textbooks to assure the appro- 
priateness of the material to the student and 
his achievement of the desired student outcomes 
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l^. Techniques for use with a specific material in order 
to achieve a specific outcome by a particular student 

5. Documentation and cataloging materials as to purpose, 
level;, location, and other pertinent information 

6. Motivational and reinforcement activities that can 
be carried out by alternative personnel under the 
direction of the classroom teacher with or without 
the teacher's direct participation 

?• Selection of methods, materials, and techniques 
Finally the Right to Read documents designed to guide program 
building were utilized and completed during the first 6 day 
planning session. These can be found in the appendix. 

The task force continued. to meet as often as necessary, 
always at least once per week to develop other programs of 
their ovm, (included in appendix) j Choose prepared materials 
which could be purchased within their budget, (listed in 
appendix) and revise programs in use as required in phases 
III and IV of the Right to Read Plan. 

Task Force Teachers > Once the initial planning sessions 
were completed the teachers were charged with administering 
the pre-test. Thus Phase III of the Right to Read plan, 
implementing the program, was started. The implementation 
was discussed at each of the Unit Task Force meetings. The 
following steps were examined with relation to each act of 
imp lemen te ti on . 

1. Collection of resultant test data 

2. Application of materials selected during 
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program planning. 
3* Interpretation of test results to reflect both 

group and individual performance 

Decisions to revise as needed 
5* Utilization of learned diagnostic techniques 
6. Plan instruction based on profile of skills 

revealed by diagnostic instruments and teacher 

observation / 
?• Organization of daily program structiire 
8. Discuss individual student problems for group 

b3nef it 

Becatxse planning and implementation, phases II and III were 

being conducted simultaneously the following considerationa 

are listed separately because they are related to both phases 

/ / 
They were an integral part of th^ weekly discussion sessions. 

1. Discover children's reading level and their 
interests 

2. Plan the use of parent volxinteers 

3* Discussion of failures and successes of 

diagnostic techniques 

Recycle where necessary 
5» Exhibit materials designed by teachers for 

utilization v;ithin the program 
6. Continue selection of materials for specific 

development 
?• Continue planning instructional program 
8. Request consultants as needed 
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As the year progressed the task force teachers did indeed 
implement the various programs planned in the Unit Task force 
sessions. It would be impossible to present each individxxal 
student's program, but individual samples are included in 
the appendix along with the several major reading programs 
developed throughout the year. 

At the end of the year the task force teachers v;ere 
responsible for administering the post testr. The results 
form one ^art of the evaluation for this practicum. 

Director of Project^ Chairman/Author , The director of 
the Right to Read Plan was responsible for obtaining consult- 
ants and preparing the in-service training before the school 
year began. The director attended all Unit Task Force sessions 
as a participating member. A3 a director it became necessary 
to be a liaison official acting between school board, community, 
school administrators, teachers, and other interested parties. 
One responsibility delegated solely to the director was that 
of budget. Records of financial accounts can be fovind in the 
appendix. Finally the director of the project had the respon- 
sibility for writing and compiling all the components of the 
program into a single document, this practicum, and compiling 
test results for the evaluation of the project. 

Community Kembers . The two community members on the Uhit 
Task Force served as participating members, but their primary 
role was to inform the community of progress. Form letters 
for this purpose are included in the appendix. Also the 
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community members led in the job of finding parent volunteers 
for the program so designed. 

School Board , The school board met with the director to 
ascertain progress and was frequently called upon to allocate 
fxinds . 

Principal . The principal of Pecan Valley Elementary 
School was extremely important to the success of the project. 
Not only was he a participating member of the Uhit Task Force, 
but he was a leader in the real sense of the word. Because 
he was on campus he was often called in by task force teachers 
when the director was not available. In addition certain 
school funds were spent in support of the Right to Read project. 
His interest and concern for the improvement of reading were 
contagious. He was able to keep enthusiasm and morale high 
which definitely was a contributing factor in the success of 
the project, perhaps as much as the programs themselves. 

Consultants and parent Volunteers . These people were 
called upon as needed. Their assistance helped assure the 
success of the Right to Read project. 

EVALUATION 

It was the purpose of this paper to describe the improve- 
ment of reading instruction procedures as carried out according 
to the Texas Right to Read Plan of Action in Pecan Valley 
School of the East Central School District. These activities 
■^i/ere conducted as a result of the ngeds assessment phase 
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perfomed in the same school dtu^ing 1973-714 school year* In 
addition t6 building a better reading program phase III compar- 
ison reviewing occurred conctirrently and phase IV, reporting/ 
evaliiation procedures viere conducted at the end of the 197^-75 
school year. This final phase then becomes the product evalu- 
ation of how well this practicum met its said objectives. 

The main criteria for measuring and evaluating this maxi 
II practicum is a comparison of pre and post test scores of 
participating students as opposed to non-participants, j These 
scores vrere those obtained from the Gray-Votaw-Rogers Achieve- 
ment Test. They showed a positive result and the three specific 
oDjectives of this paper were met. Copies of these scores can 
be found in the appendix. 

The following examination of each individual objective and 
the degree to which it was satisfactorily met is provided, based 
on the scores given in Table I and II of Appendix IV and the 
participant's observation of individual test score data. 

Objective I ; Fifty percent or more of the Right to Read 
students evidence a reading ability gain in excess of one 
month's improvement for each month taught as measured by the 
Gray-Votaw-Rogers Achievement Test. 

To determine the degree to v;hich this objective was met, 
the participant carefully examined the individual test scores. 
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It was found that of the kk treated second graders, 25 stu- 
dents did achieve (on all five tests) in excess of one month' 
improvement for each month taught • Pour students achieved 
more than a month for each month taught on four of the five 
tests. Pour other students achieved in excess of one month's 
improvement for each month taught on three out of five of the 
tests • 

In the third grade there were also treated st\)dents. 
Of these, 2I4. students scored over a month's improvement for 
each month taught on all five tests ♦ Three students showed 
the desired gain in foiar of the five areas, and seven showed 
similar gains on three of the five tests. At first glance, 
this evidence does not seem to support the data fovind in 
Table II; however, the gains exhibited by the third graders 
were more significant than those exhibited by the second 
graders, thus accounting for the more significant class gain 
in third grade. 

Objective II ; Ninety-five percent or more of the Right 
to Read students evidence a reading ability gain in excess 
of six months improvement during the seven month teat. 

Again, individual test scores were used to determine 
the degree to which this objective v:a3 met. It was found 
that no class succeeded in achieving this objective on the 
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overall test* However, when considering only the first three 
areas which were in reality the reading areas, three of the 
foiir treated classes did attain the desired percentage of 
students gaining six month's improvement for the seven month 
period. 

It is the participant's opinion that the percentage set 
in this objective was too high* However, in spite of the 
fact that success was achieved at the given time period of 
this practicum; it is the participajit 's belief - as well as 
that of the task force teachers - that 90fJ would have been 
a significant achievement and a more reasonable goal. 



TABLE I 

Percentage of Students Achieving Six Month Gain 



Class 


Number of 
Students 


Number of Students 
Gaining 6 Mo* or 
More For 7 Mo, 
TauRht 


Percent of 
Success 


Second Grade I 


22 


21 




Second Grade II 


22 


20 


90.90 


Third Grade I 


22 


21 


95.1^5 


Third Grade II 


22 


21 


95. 



The average success percentage was 9^*31 • This figure 
was very close to the desired 9$f^; and by breaking the results 
into classes as in the table above, it is possible to see 
exactly how successful the Right. to Read plan was in achiev- 
ing stated Objective II. 
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Objective III ; Right to Read students, as a group, 
improve one month for each month of instruction as measured 
by the Gray-Votaw-Rogers Achievement Test. The evidence to 
support the successful fulfillment of Objective III can be 
found in Table III (Appendix IV). However, the following 
excerpt from that table is provided here with an additional 
column for clarification. 

TABLE II 



Student Performance Data Including Group Gains 





Class 




Class 


Ho . 


of Months 


Grade 


Average 




Average 


Group Gained 




1st Test 




2nd Test 


in 7 


Mo. Period 




Read. Voc . 


1.8 


3.0 




12 




Read. Comp. 


1.8 


2.9 




11 


2 


Spelling 


lc9 


3^0 




11 




rfeth. Reas. 


1.7 


3.0 




13 




Math. Comp. 


2.1 


3.5 




li^ 




Read. Voc. 


2.9 


3.8 




9 




Read. Comp. 


2.8 


h'2 






3 


Spelling 


2.7 


h'S 








Math. Reas. 


2.7 






13 




Math. Comp. 


2.9 
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When viewing the Right to Read groiip as a whole, the 
results were astounding. The participant is proud to report 
the practicum's success in meeting its stated objectives. 
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It was stated in the proposal that the practicim'^evalixa- 
tion need not be limited to the product evaluation, and the 
following evaluation assixraptions were made based on other 
criteria : 

Assumption I : The designing and utilization of the 
complete prograifi with its separate components can be aaid to 
have met improved reading instruction and better the needs of 
the students. This is based on the improved test scores. 

Assumption II ; Individual pupil gains were in most cases 
significant. This is based on the follovjing me.thods of meas- 
uring individual achievement: 

1. teacher observation 

2. achievement tests 

3* criterion reference tests 

i|. r*eading diagnostic tests 

5* reading level placement tests 

Copies of some of these tests are also included in the 
appendix; hovrever, results of individual gains are not givm. 
This would not only be too lengthy, but the results would 
certainly be inconclusive. Individual records were kept 
faithfully by task force teachers, though. 
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A33\nnption ill ; The effectiveness of the Right to Read 
program is evidenced by the increased student achievement as 
stated in the practicum proposal. In addition to this criteria 
we have made the asstanption that the Right to Read program was 
effective based on the following: 

1. Several letters of interest in o\ar program 
were received throughout the year. Some 
are included in the appendix. 

2. Public interest was demonstrated through 
increased newspaper publicity and visits 
from community members. 

3* The completed project is to be used by four 
additional schools next year and will be 
expanded in the Pecan Valley School* 

1^. Finally, as was stated in the midi-practicum 
about the needs assessment phase, the task 
force unanimously expressed the opinion that 
they saw the Right to Read program as a 
learning, growth-producing activity which 
stood on its own merits quite apart from the 
accepted value of the information obtained. 
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As part of the on going evaluation procedure the task 
force used a docxunent prepared as part of the Right to Read 
plan. The following excerpt was used in the weekly task 
force meetings to help evaluate and form a standard for 
activities included in the final program. 

Program Planning 

The purpose of this part of the exercise is to use the 
information from the needs assessment as a basis for planning 
your reading program. 

1 . Determine your objectives and assign priorities to 
them. 

2. Survey other reading programs to determine whether 
they will meet your needs. 

3» Determine: 

A. the basic approach for achieving 
your objectives 
the techniques you will use 
C. how you will organize your school 
for this purpose. 
1^. Decide how you will organize the instructional 

day and the personnel requirements of the program. 
5* Decide the best way to learn whether your progra'a 

is doing what you intended it to do. 
6. Summarize staff needs. 

It should be noted here that individual objectives were 
formulated for each of the program components. For example 
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listening skills had its own objectives* These were to be 
met in the design for teaching listening skills* If the 
component succeeded in meeting its own objectives it was 
incorporated into the final doctanent because of its own 
merit, therefore forming one step in the total program to 
meet the three stated objectives of this report. 

Another part of the ongoing evaluation was the following 
check list from the Right to Read Plan. 

Program Planning Procedures 
A. Collect R2R Center Data 

1 ) School and grades 

2) School setting 

3) Ethnic balance 

^ B. complete Needs Assessment 

1 ) Summarize student performance 

2) Summarije current reading program 

3) Describe reading materials used 

^ l\) Analyze teacher performance 

5 ) Inventory available school and non-school resources 
6) Give priority ratings to components 

p. Determine Your New Program 

^1 ) Stiect and categorize goals 

2) Identify objectives 

The N.A.P. contains cards which offer possible 
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Program Planning Procedures (Continued) 

goals which you may wish to use • However, 
you are encouraged to develop your own goals. 
Some goals may be classified as program goals , 
i.e. Parents will demonstrate greater involve- 
ment. Other goals may be classified as instruc- 
tional goals ^ i.e. Children will increase 
verbal communication, 
3) Identify behaviors to correlate with objectives 



JD. Study Information Capsules 



J ) Analyze model programs 



2) Evaluate model program's potential for local 

replication 

Identify Instructional Approach 



J ) Select basic approach 



_2) Select appropriate techniques 



J) Select teacher/student organizational structure 



Jl) Identify needs for staff development 



F. Diagnostic-Prescriptive Approach 



J) Identify instructional objectives which require 

diagnostic -prescriptive approach 
_2) Record instructional objectives on D-P Approach 

chart 

3) Identify appropriate instruments or techniques 
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Program Planning Procedures (Continued) 

Prescribe materials to accomplish instructional 
objectives 

G. Teacher Assignment and Program Organization 



J ) Time schedule of instructional day 
_2) Personnel assignments 



3) Teacher/student ratio 



_H. Determine Program Evaluation 



1 ) Name outside evaluator 



_2) Record program objectives on chart 



^) Select appropriate tests 



Jl) Establish pre-post testing schedule 



1. Determine Personnel Costs 

J. Determine Materials and Services 

1 ) Review objectives 

2 ) Select materials and services to achieve 
objectives of the program 

K. Establish timeline for Program Implementation 



One other checklist was used in the ongoing evaluation 
which leads to revision and refinement* This checklist was 
used to evaluate each component of the total program before 
agreement was reached for that part to be included in the 
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total reading program. 

1 . Does the reading program emphasize reading for 
xinderstanding and aim to develop flexibility in 
comprehension and rate in accordance with the 
student's abilities and purposes and different 
levels of materials? 

2. Are there special provisions for the culturally 
different? 

3. Does the reading program provide experiences 
essential to reading at all areas of development? 

l^. Are many materials provided, basal and supplementary, 
which include definite lessons in how to read as well 
as highly interesting and varied reading selections 
to be read and discussed? 

5* Are there materials that children can identify with? 

6. Is the reading program a continuous program beginning 
at each learner's current level and attempting to 
lead him at his own success rate to his maximum 
achievement? (Are there plentiful reading materials 
that cover a wide range of difficulty and interest?) 

?• Are they utilizing all the resources — huinan, community 
and governmental — available in order to (benefit) 
realize specific objectives? 

8. Are lessons taught with the following things in mind? 

a. selections from the reader 

b. training in reading for various purposes 

c. establishing independence in identifying 
new words 

30 
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d. improving reading through skillful teaching 
in various content areas 

e. developing independence in coping with meaning 
difficulties ^ 

fv locating and removing each pupil's reading 

deficiencies 
g. measuring pupil achievement 
9* Are the objectives clearly stated and understood so 
that the program has direction? 
10» Is there an abundant supply of supplementary material? 

11. Is there evidence of pupil progress and pupil partic- 
ipation (skills checklist?, progress charts)? 

12. Is the reading program coordinated with the pupil ^s 
other communicative experiences? 

13* Does it differentiate instruction to meet the individ~ 
ual needs of each child and at the same tine does it 
integrate the commonality of interests and abilities 
of the group? 

11].. Is reading related to all areas in the cxirriculuin? 

15 • Does measurement and evaluation parallel the instruc- 
tional program? 

16. Is there continual, careful measurement and evaluation 
of student's progress, which provides the basis for 
further instruction? 

17» Is there a clear statement of objectives to indicate 
the direction and scope of the program? 

18. Is there continuous measurement and evaluation of the 
effectiveness of the program? 
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The teachers also had a checklist for evaluation 



within their classrpofm# This self -evaluation was for their 
own use, but is included on the following pages. 
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CHECiCLIST -FOE 7^H>nqTa^-f^v^Ty^H?rATj;ATT0?I,(^ TH^JCWttlNG PEOQRAH 



ic 



oking at My Classroom 

I. Are there evidences of ny reading program around the room? 

A. Charts 

!• Primary: Are there evidences of experience charts? 
Are there charts relating, to specific reading lessons? 
Are there vocafcularjr charts? 
Are there sound charts? 
Teacher-made? 
Pupil-made? 

Are there attractively arrar^ed displays- of pupil langooce 
efforts? 

2# Intermediate; Are these charts to guide development of 
>jriting and speaking skills? 

Example: paragraphs, reports, letters 
Are there pupil- teacher-made summaries? 

Sxair5)le: social studies, science, health 
Are there charts to develop word meanings and concepts? 
Are there charts to illustrate principles of v/ord analysis? 
Are there attractively arranged displays of pupil effort? 

B. Additional Materials for Independent heading 
1# Are there bocks of varying levels related different topics 

and of diverse types (text-books, biographies, travel 
books > stories, etc.) attractively arranged and easily 
available to the children? 
2* What provision do you make in your planning for 

a« helping children develop an interest in independent 

reading interest? 
b. building cooperatively general but meaningful 

purpose for this reading? 
c* sharing the ideas, information, and enjcyment children 
gain from this activity? 
II • Does my classroom environment lend itself to individual and ^roup 
work in reading? 

A. Is there a librai/ or reading corner which 

1. displays books in an enticing manner? 

2. provides space for book reviews, book information, and 
pupil comi?.ents? 

3. provides a comfortable reading in terms of chairs, tables, 
adequate lighting? 

Is. the room so arranged that tne group working with the 
teacher 

1, is compact enough to enable all to hear xdithout using a loud 
voice? 

2, is far enough from those working independently so that it 
is not distvrbing to the others? 

3, has sufficient space to ijork comfortably? 
• li, is planned so that graphic materials used by the teacher 

are readily visible to all rnembers of the j^roup? 
5# is planned so the teacher has writin^^ space available 
if the situation demands additional visual material? 
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Looking at lly Claas 



!• Is each person in my room at the same proper reading level? 

A, Have I accurately assessed each cMld's instructional 
reading level and independent reading level through 
1* studying the reading record card? 

2. analyzing objective test results? 

3* reading former teacher reports? 

k* administering needed informal inventories? 

B. Have I utilized the above information in planning 

1. other language activities? 

2. social studies? 

3. science, health, safety? 
mathematics? 

11. How have I provided for the group working independently? 
A, Are the independent activities 
!• reading- or language-centered? 
2. differentiated according to pupil abilities? 
3# related to previously taught reading skills? 

the result of a diracted reading activity follow-up? 
an outgrowth of independent reading? 
6. so constructed thao there is an identifiable learning 
purpose in them? 



Looking at the Lesson 



!• Are my directed reading activities (developmental reading lessons) 
a strong part of reading program? 

A, Are the introductorj- phases planned so that they include 

!• definite, precise, specific, attainable teacher purjioses? 
2. adequate (neither too little nor too much) readiness in 

terms of theme, background knowledge, vocabulary, pt^'I 

concepts? 

3» necessary rocalulary .presentation in context? 
h» a check of individual pupil mastery of needed concepts and 
vocabulary? 

5» challenging, interest-provoking, attainable purposes set 
for the individuals in ohe group? 

6. silent reading to achieve purposes set? 

7. a culiainating activity in oral or written form? 
6. an appropriate len^;,th of time for the particular 

group? 

9# suitable distribution of tLie a;nong the various elements 
of such a lesson? 

B. Are follovi-up lessons constiucted to contain 
!• teacher-guided pupil recall of purposes? 

2# activities appropriate to purposes set and material read? 

3# opportunities for use of vocabulary and concepts 
introduced in the original presentation? 
carefully constructed, pre-planned questions, statements, 
or challenges to stL^.iulate pupil reaction to materials? 

5» a balanced program of written and oral responses? 

6. approaches other than question and anstier? 

?• provision for ample opportunities for pupil self- 
evaluation and teacher-pupil evaluation? 

8. reasonable time for these activities? 
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Are reading skills presented so that 
!• one specific skill is developed in a lesson? 
2. children are helped to discover principles and. general- 



3# children are heOped to xmderstand how and when the skill 

is applied in reading material? 
lit sufficient practice items are used with the group? 
5« Iiidividual written practice follous the group presentation? 
6. situations are provided in which the skill is applied? 
?• the proper anioiint of time is devoted to each phase? 



II. Are oral reading activities given their proper place in the 
total program? 

A». Are oral reading activities planned so that 



1. children acquire the proper concepts concerning the 
value and place of silent reading and oral reading? 
2» the time devoted to oral reading is minor in scope 

and used for a specific purpose? 
3, of those included, a major portion involves 

a« an audience situation in which oi>ly the person reading 
has the book? 
reading to prove a point? 

c, readixig to find a point of iaformation? 

d, . choral speaking? 

e, sharing poetry? 
f • dramatisations ? 



n 



izations for themselves? 
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As a final means of evaluating this project, three 
letters from willing and qualified persons vrere obtained re- 
garding the author's efforts. The following information is 
submitted to establish qualifications of the observers. 

GLElfN HILL: Director of Special Services for East 
Central Independent School District; 18 years teaching ex- 
perience; B.S. and M.S. degrees from Sam Houston University 
at Huntsville, Texas; 12 years with East Central I.S^D.; 
2 years experience in his present position. 

EMIL SCHLEY: Director of Vocational Services for East 
Central Independent School District; B.S. and M.S* degrees 
from Texas A. & M. University at Bryan, Texas; 10 years with 
East central I.S.D.; 2 years in his present position. As 
Vocational Director, is concerned about the reading ability 
of vocational students. 

WILEY W. LOUGHMILLER: Retired superintendent and 
principal; i|0 years teaching experience; years Superinten- 
dent of Cameron Independent School District, Cameron, Texas; 
12 years as principal of John Glenn Elementary School in 
East Central Independent School District; 2 years as Assistant 
Superintendent of East Central I.S.D. Throughout his career 
as elementary principal he initiated a number of programs for 
the improvement of reading. 
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Diirii^g the course of this practicum study, the observers 
visited Pecan Valley Elementary School to monitor practicura 
activities. The observers first met with the participant 
to discuss the planned course of action and desired outcomes. 
As the year progressed, each observer visited the school at 
his ovm convenience to observe the plan in action. Tv^o of 
the observers visited monthly, and the third visited Pecan 
Valley Elementary a total of foxir times. Upon completion of 
the vn?itten report, each observer v/as given a chance to 
critique the final document. Their letters of observations, 
opinions and conclusions were included in the report in 
Appendix IV. Copies of these letters have now been sent 
by the participant to Sam 0. Kaylin, and each observer has 
been notified that a second letter sent directly to 
Sam 0. Kaylin is suggested in the practicum review. In 
addition, each observer was provided a copy of the two 
questions to which the letter should respond. 

In addition to this practicvim evaluation, there v/ere 
certain status and progress reporting procedures carried out 
as a part of the state plan. These procedui*es were designed 
by the Right to Read docianent, and a copy of the reporting 
guide is included in the appendix. 
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The evaliiation plan in the proposal for the practicinn 
did not Include all of the criteria and methods actually used 
for evaluative procedures. It was stated in the proposal 
that the evaluation might not be limited to the prescribed 
means. The author used as the basic product evaluation the 
proposed criteria, however. 
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CALENDAR OP PRAGTICDM ACTIVITIES 

The proposal for this practicum called for activities to 
begin in October. Since it was a continuation of an earlier 
project, Needs Assessment, the persons involved did not need 
an orientation period. The concern of these persons and the 
participant prompted action to begin ahead of the proposed 
schedule. The participant began his activities directly 
related to this practicum In late July, and the Task Force 
began its activities in August. The following calendar 
contains a summary of these activities. 

August, 197U 

The first meeting of the Task Force, concerned with 
implementing this practicum project, was held early in 
August, 197k* The purpose of this meeting was to review the 
findings of the Needs Assessment Phase of the Right to Read 
project. 

Fol*lowing this meetings a ten day in-service program was 
held. Dxiring this in-service program, two days were allowed 
for an idea exchange. This was very infomal, and the members 
of the Task Force exchanged ideas obtained in summer workshops 
held in Texas. Some of the members had also attended summer 
classes in ne^^^by colleges, and their information for reading 
program development was explored. This was a time for develop- 
ing the relationships among the group which would enable them 
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to work effectively throughout the year* These two days also 
provided some direction and plans for the overall program 
building. 

Following these two days of informal in-service, an 
intensive reading study was held for two days. The participant 
had obtained the services of two reading specialists--one from 
a neighboring college and one from the region education service 
center. These specialists directed the activities of the 
Task Force for two days. 

The actual program building activities began during the 
next 6 days of the in-service program. The Task Force developed 
the sequence of skills and performance objectives and set the 
direction for the upcoming year. The participant had gathered 
a variety of resources, and these were available for use 
throughout the program building phase. 

At this time, the Task Force also developed the basic 
plan for the listening, parent tutoring, and student cross-age 
tutoring components of the reading program. These programs 
were reviewed, expanded, and revised throughout the year, but 
the basic programs were designed during the in-service program 
in AiJgust. 

Another of the necessary activities of the Task Force 
during its early meetings was to select the test instruments 
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other than the Gray-Votaw-Rogers Achievement Test. This test 
was already determined as the main evaluative tool, but the 
selection of several others v/as made at this time to supple- 
ment findings and to be used as diagnostic instruments. 

The resource materials were not only reviewed and evalu- 
ated at this time, but many of the materials were documented 
and catalogued for future use. 

A list of pre-school hints was developed, and the 
participant was responsible for their distribution during the 
days of school registration. 

Finally, in August, the Right to Read program building 
documents were completed and sent to the proper state authority, 

September, 197l| 

During the month of September, the Task Force established 
their regular meeting time. Thgy proposed to meet weekly 
except when special circumstances prompted extra meetings. 
Only one extra meeting was deemed necessary during this month, 
and at that time another reading specialist's services were 
secxired by the participant. This person helped to solve some 
of the problems encountered in implementing the new program. 
These problems centered primarily on the diagnostic pro- 
cedures, determining the students' reading ability level, and 
thslr interests. 
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The previously plaimed components were put into action 
and were revised as needed. 

The participant and several of the Task Force members 
did meet with a group of interested parents in September to 
initiate the parent volunteer program. A flier was prepared 
by the participant and sent to all parents of children in the 
participating classes. The number of parents responding and 
attending the meeting was good. There was a total of 32 
parents attending, and of these almost all were willing to 
serve in the parent volxmteer program. As the year pro- 
gressed, some of these dropped out, but others in the com- 
munity became involved. 

The team of evaluators was briefed early in September, 
and all three of these persons visited the school during this 
month. They were invited and attended one of the weekly 
Task ForcG sessions. 

At one of the regular meetings in September the Task 
Force began the selection of materials to be purchased for 
the reading program. Throughout the year, materials were 
purchased as needed, but the selections were carefully made. 
At the end of the year, everyone concerned was pleased with 
the results— even the s:>hool board and budget-makers. 

Developraent of the Speaking Skills component of the 
total reading program began in September, Many teachers use 
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the ideas of this program in their classes, but the develop- 
ment of the written program strengthened their use. 

Finally, in September, the Task Force was faced with the 
problem of devising a means of keeping individual reading 
records. They devised a standard means which fulfilled their 
needs. This might be varied when the program is used in 
other schools, but the method of record keeping developed 
was useful and satisfactory for Pecan Valley Elementary School. 

October, 197U 

During October, the Task Force continued its regular 
weekly meetings. The pre-test was administered to the 
participating grade levels. The results of this test were 
interpreted to reflect both group and individual performance. 

Continued planning and building of the instructional 
program took place in October, and revisions were made as 
deemed necessary by the Task Force. 

At the weekly meetings, the Task Force members turned 
their attention quite often to individual student problems. 
Discussions of these problems proved beneficial to the entire 
group. 

Finally, the Task Force continued to select materials for 
specific development, and there was continued effort to enlist 
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parent support for the reading program* The participant dis- 
tributed another flier containing a progress report, and this 
communication resulted in increased parent support. 

November y 197U 

Special emphasis was given in one of the regular November 
Task Force meetings to the materials being losed. An exhibit 
of purchased and teacher-made materials was prepared. Other 
teachers were invited to attend, and the display resulted in 
increased utilization of materials. 

Discussions in the weekly sessions were again centered 
on individual student problems, and successes and failiH*es 
of using diagnostic techniques were examined. 

Revisions in the existing program continued, and one 
weekly session was devoted entirely to the development of 
new activities for the components of the reading program* 

December, 197U 

In December, another supplementary diagnostic test was 
given to participating students. These tests were scored, 
and the test results wero discussed by the Task Force. Their 
relation to diagnostic teaching was examined. 

continued revisions in the program v;ere made as deemed 
necessary by the group, and individual student problems con- 
tinued to be discussed for group benefit. 
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In Janiiary, another in-service program was planned by 
the participant. This was only a one day session, and the 
reading consultant whose services were obtained was requested 
mainly for the purpose of answering specific questions related 
to the Pecan Valley program and for assistance in solving 
specific problems. 

The student cross-age tutoring plan was revised during 
January, and a new group of older students \cere selected to 
be used as tutors. 



February, 1975 

The weekly meetings of the Task Force continued, and 
revisions iind expansions in the program were made. 

Another diagnostic test was administered and scored. 
The results w^re examined for the benefit of the group. 

Another display of materials was made in February. The 
exhibits tended to increase teacher enthusiasm and resulted 
in greater utilization of the available materials. It was 
the participant's observation that the teachers frequently 
forgot about materials available if they were not used 
regularly, and the displays brought about a more varied 
approach to teaching. 
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March, 1975 

In March, individual records were examined at one of the 
regular weekly Task Force meetings. The teachers made certain 
that these records were up-to-date and discussed individual 
students in the program. 

A special meeting was held with other interested teachers 
in the school district. The purpose of this meeting was to 
review with them the needs assessment phase which was being 
conducted as part of the expansion of the Right to Read 
program. 

Also in Marnh, ttie Task Force began a list of needed 
materials which could be biidgeted in 1975-76. 

April, 1975 

During April, the weekly meetings continued as did re- 
cycling and program expansion and revision. 

One of the major accomplishments in April was the admin- 
istering and scoring of the post-test, the Gray-Votaw-Rogers 
Achievement Test. The Task Force examined the results, and 
they were startling. One of the major factors contributing 
to these results was the sustained efforts of the Task Force. 
Their continued meetings and extra time spent had proven 
worthwhile. 
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The participant began preparing the sinmary of test find- 
ings and began the process of writing this report in April, 
April was a rewarding month in terms of this project. 

Finally, the participant began preparation of materials 
and resources necessary for the expansion of the Texas Right 
to Read plan in 1975-76. 

May, 1975 

The Task Force continued to meet the first three weeks in 
May. They completed their evaluation of the Right to Read 
program at this time. The final Right to Read documents were 
completed and sent to state authorities. 

Tables I and II for this report were completed in May, 
and the participant was continuing to prepare the final draft 
of this report. 

Progress was reviewed for the purpose of preliminary 
preparation of next year's program. 

In May, individual records were completed, and the team 
of evaluators visited the school. Their visits had occurred 
at random throughout the year, and this visit was primarily 
for viewing the test findings. 
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June, 197^ 

The practicxmi dociment was completed the participant 
and sent for review. In August of 1975> certain revisions were 
made as requested by the practicum reviewer, and the revised 
document was mailed for evaluation. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

After the data was collected and analyzed, the author is 
pleased to report that reading achievement scores in the Pecan 
Valley Elementary School were raised substantially in the 
treated classrooms. The programs purchased and developed by 
the Task Force were utilized successfully, and there was an 
increased interest and effectiveness on the part of Task 
Force teachers. 

While the diagnostic/prescriptive program here includes 
a wide variety of techniques and methods which worked in the 
given situation, it is not offered as a panacea for reading 
instruction problems. The methods used to arrive at the work- 
able solutions, or components, of the program could be employed 
by any given school to arrive at a unique reading program for 
a particular situation, however. 

In addition, the programs are not designed to take the 
place of existing programs which are already being \ised 
effectively, such as our basal reading program. As stated 
in the problem of this report, the entire project was designed 
to improve the existing reading program, and this has been 
accomplished. 
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FOLLOWING UP 

/ 

Continuous refinement in diagnostic/prescription methods 
will be carried on in grades 1-3. The Task Force has unani- 
moTisly agreed to continue regular meetings throughout 1975~76. 
Perhaps they will not meet as often, but continued growth is 
expected. 

As stated previously, the Right to Read plan will be 
expanded to all other grades and classes at the Pecan Valley 
Elementary School. In addition, other schools in the East 
Central School District will initiate the needs assessment 
phase dioring the 1975-76 school year. 

The completed program within this report will also serve 
as a model for other Right to Read schools in Texas. 

ANALYSIS OP DATA IN APPENDIX 

The complete Texas plan. The Right to Read, was included 
in the author's midi-practicum. Believing this plan to be 
available for the reviewer *s reference, the author has included 
with this practicum report only parts of the complete Right to 
Read plan. The parts included were the focus points of this 
project study. Exclusion of some of the material will make 
this report considerably easier to handle as the Right to Read 
plan is quite lengthy. In the copies of this practicum to be 
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provided to other schools for use as a model, the complete 
Right to Read plaii will be Included as Appendix I* Follow- 
ing the previous reasoning, only the most pertinent parts of 
the Right to Read plan will be incliaded here as Appendix I. 

Appendix II contains the reports of programs developed 
and prepared by the Task Force. These reports were the resiilt 
of careful study of available materials and references. The 
teachers had to develop some programs of their own because 
of limited funds, but primarily their development was to meet 
the xmique needs of Pecan Valley students. A complete biblio- 
graphy is included at the end of this appendix to enable other 
schools to view the references and materials firsthand. 

'^r^pendix III contains copies of some of the tests used 
by the Task Force teachers as diagnostic tools. Some teacher- 
made tests and observations were not included. 

Appendix IV cents ins some of the letters received con- 
cerning the project and letters accompanying the report as 
an evaluative tool. Also included here is the table reflect- 
ing the test scores used to evaluate the stated objectives of 
this study. 

Appendix V contains the financial report for the Pecan 
Valley Right to Read actions and a list of purchased materials 
and programs. 

Appendix VI contains the school information data. 
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APPENDIX I 
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RJCHT TO READ 
PROGRAM PLANNING PROCEDURE 



PURPOSE 

The Program Panning Procedure is designed to help each local site (o develop the most ellectivc 
leading program 



FUNCTION OF PARTICIPANTS 

Responsibiltiy for completing and using the Program Planning Procedure to develop the Right to Read 
Program belongs lo the Unit Task Force (described in Ri^ht to Read Guidelines). 



PROGRAM PROCEDURE 

The Program Planning Procedure contains direciions, charts and supplementary materials lo help the 
planning group. There are 10 steps m the planning process. Each step, with its accompmving chart, is 
neces^aiy and should be completed by the entire planning group. Because these procedures compose ten 
steps, you should allocate at least two three-hour sessions tor their completion. 

All particlpanu should come together and. taking the inlormation from the needs ;»s-^ssmcnl a\ a 
starting point, move through ihe ten stcp:> First spread out the Kit material, and then read thiough the 
follQwing detailed mstruclions for each step, and proceed in this manrur. all dQCisions >iiou d be made bv 
individuals in turn wh^xre applicable. Each Task Force member snould make a choice on his turn, either 
making a new decision or aUeiing a previous decision. As an example Step 3 a member n»av seiecl a 
fiew objective and assign it a pnoriiy number, or he may upgrade or downgrade the priority assigned an 
objective already on the chart. Note: each pariicipani must justify ?ny changes in a previous deciSK>n lo 
the satislaclion of a majority of the Unit Task Force members. 3" x 5" DFFINmON C VPDS provide 
definitions for technical terms used throughout the procedure 

The cfiarts must be regarded as working tools; entries are lo be made in pencil to awcominodaic expected 
changes Desired changes in the readniv prognm will depend on practical considerntnms ot availa^ Ic 
resources. Resources^ m terms of trained personnel rnatenals and ccuipm'^ni. musi W piovi led that 
enable iinpJeinentation of the reading pro 'ram on a realistic basi«. The end of the plannmg activity is 
:ugnaicd by completion of all entries on the clurls with a maionly vote ot uk Unit f isV F rrce th.it no 
changes in prior decisions are necessary Pcrtine.it data m^v at ihii puinl be entered in ihc appropriate 
forms for evolving the Work Statenient 
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The following n a list of ihe 1 0 Steps m ihe Piogram Planmng Procedure; 



1. Right to Read Center Data 

2. Needs Assessment Sununary 

3. Objectives Array 

4. Aiujjiam vlodci Kevicw 

5. Diagnods-Prescnption-Evaluatiun 

6. Instructional Approach 

7. Teacher Assignments 

8. Personnel 

9. Staff DcvdopnKni 
10. Materials and Services 



STEP-W-STEP DETAILS 

Place the first chart (which contains Steps 1 3)on a table with ihc NEEDS ASSESSMENT RECORDS. 
OBJECTIVE CARDS» and DEFINITION CARDS. Have the participants sect themselves about the table, 
you may wisli to draw attention to the fact that a prugrain'a positive potential iS increased when schovM 
and community people have fixed it firmly in rnind that program objectives must rc!»eot reading needs. 
Ask one person to make data entries to initiate the ^ioquence of the following steps" 



STEP I. RIGHT TO READ CENTER DATA 

(a) Enter the name of the local school or schools which will participate in the RIGHT TO READ 
(R2R) activities. The Sv hoolts) wui hencetorlh be known as aw R2R Center. 

(b) Enter all grade leveh which will be allot, led. \ ou may wish to enter sections as well as grades 
(see example), 

GRADE/SECTION /pk7 /Jj III flKJ ZIk7 0 /Jj /^I l^I 

(c) Indicate ttie number of students pet j^rade level to receive spcMal R2R in>tnKtion. Th: goal of 
R2R is to have ail ^^tudcnts participjung mi the prog> ini 

(d) Check (X) the appropriate block to mdicate the school Mirroi ndingi 
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(^l Give ihc ethnic breakdown of your schoors student population either in numbcti^ or in 
peacnttge. (See eximple for a fotal populauon of 1.000.) 

Ethrac Balance/ 

i?ercentaae, BJ*ck ^5Q (35%) Asian 



Native Amencan Puerto Rican — 200 UQ^lX 

Mexican-American White . 450(42%) 

OUier 

(f) Enter the number of families receiving A,F.D.C. support as i percentage of total families served 
by the jcbooi. (Title 1 data may be used here.) 



STEP 2. NEEDS ASSESSMENT SUMMARY 

Complete the NEEDS ASSESSMENT SUMMARY by exjmining ihe data asijmbled in the NEEDS 
ASSESSMENT PACKAGE. The NAP contains complete instructions and examples fof making entries in 
each category under Student Performance, Reading Program. Resources and Decision Making. After rilling 
ki Ihc Needs Assessment Summary Chart, examine the horizontal pattern revealed in each row and assign 
one of Ifcc following priority ratings: 

PRIORITY I - mii^sing component or unacceptable condition that must be changed at the 
outset of the new program. _ 

PRIORITY 2 - weak component, needs strengthening during the coming year. 
PRIORITY 3 - adequate component or non-critical situation to bo corrected over period greater 
than one year, 

Dcdatons on ratings 'Iwuld be nude with the approval of a majority of the Unit Tksk Force. See the 

example. 





Grdde'Sortion 


Hanked Pnorily 
(l.i^ or 3) 


4 


5A 




.6 






1 


1 7 


7 I 


^ >» 




Word R*^cc*gr<t?H/p 


■02 




1 


0 4 


2 ] 
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STEF 3. OBJECTIVES ARRAY 

OBJECTIVE CARDS - to support Step 3, 3" x 3" cards provide » ipcclrum of goals and objectives Jrom 
wfuch participants can select itetns and rank them according (o their program needs. Goal statements are 
provided on one side of each card; behavioral statements of representative objectives within that category 
are pnnted on the reverse. The^ are only suggestions. The Unit Task Force should establish objectives that 
•re applicable to its own program. ^ 

For this step, aU participants will work together, making decWons in turn. On his turn, a player may make a 
new choice {picking an objective) or may alter a previous decision. Each participant must justify any 
nii^rT?xi\^n^^^^ satisfaction of a majority of the participants. Examine the 

i^ttlivt CARDS critically, based on priority rankings in the NEEDS ASSESSMENT SUMMARY Ea-h 
o«))ectwe card (provided in the package or made by the Unit Task Force) should be placed into one of three 
categories: Critical, Important and Desirable.. If reading comprehension is below grade level m the school 
(say one year below national norms) the following OBJECTIVE CARD should be placed in Catecorv 1 as a 
cnticai objective: ^ 



Objective Card 

Students WiD Improve Recognize . 

Comprehension of Written 

Materials ^ ^'"P'^^^'^ • • 

^ C. Improve 

Appendix A to this Procedure provides iupplemenury information on two of the OBJECTIVE CARDS. 



The completion of this step is a logical break point. After any such break, it may be wise to review the total 
ten step PROCEDURE to re-estabhsh the context for program design. Remind participants of the need to 
take turns In decision-niaking in this phase. In addition to the chart, the five INFORMATION CAPSULLS 
(ICs) and DEFINITION CARDS will be required. 



STEP 4. PROGRAM MODEL REVIEW 

Step 4 provides an opportunity to review the model programs and compare model program results with 
known local program results. The basis for this comparison is the set of model program mformalion 
ciptulet. Local program information is obtained from any available local source. 

In reviewing the IC*s, pre-select those programs of most direct interest to you. Chcckpoinis arc grade level, 
school setting, student population, and adaptability. Indicate those program components (i.e., in^iructiun A 
approach, student motivation) that are most <;uitable to your needs by chockmg ( ./ ) ihe appropriate spaces 
provided on the chart. The result of this step should provide the Unit Task Force witli a quick overview of 
the most successful programs and perhaps provide components that address the needs of the particular K2R 
program. At the end of this step, a tentative selection of a program concept should he mide and the ncxt^ 
steps are aimed at further spccificarion of the deMgn elements. 
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STEP 5. WAGNOSIS-PRESCRIPTION-EVALUATION ^; 50 

.Coapkte Step 5 by tranipMing the objectives In each category (CriticaJ, Important. Desiriblo trom Step 
i.aSu P'^8"°»»s Column, indicate by name and source diagnostic tests and their subtests iliai a.c 
*m^tNe and IB current usape. indicate by an X those tests that must be dewioped and state who i<< re>.pon. 
note for developuig them. ' 

Underlh. Preacription Column, indicate by name those materials that are avaiUbIc which are specHi ally 
designed to accomplish the indicated leatninft objectives, in the case where no known .natcriah cxi«;. ' 
indicate by an X that those materials must be acquired or developed and state who is lewontible fur' 
acquinng or developing them. 

Li« the name of the third party evaluator selected to evaluate the program. Under the Evaluation Column 
fcidicate tlie name of the instrument, and note (he coverage provided for the specific c.hjectives selected by 
mmmithe subtest that applies. If new instruments are to be designed or located, indicate the name of the 
person responsible for locating or designing them. 

Estimate the pre- and post-test dates that could be met. (See exampte.) 







OlJM^IOSJS 


Piescnption 


Evalififiion 


T«ting Schedule 




Tttt 


T»f t Mum B« 

RespoofitHiity 


Matorials 
Av<iUh4e 


Mdmnab Muti 
Bt Acquirad 
or 0«v*lop!?d/ 
R«ipon«ibj)itY 


Available 


Je%x Must Be 
Developed/ 


Prt 


Poit 


lmprov« 
CoiTipf0t)«ntJon 

of Writl»n 


Compr#h«n5ivt 

Tit of Bmic 

Vocabulary 




R0»d Stucfy, 




T9t\ of Bm'-: 
Skiils/RtadiiM) 

Vocahii'iAi V 




Oct. 1 


May 1 


Soci3)i2stion 




X^vnith Cofp 




X/Sinith Corp, 


1 


X ^hocl 
Pr'cholrQ««r 


Nov. 1 


May t 



STEP 6. INSTRUCTIONAL APPROACH 

For Step 6. instructional approaches selecl-^d by the UTF should directly support ob:euivcs and be 
weighted in favor of top priorities Several selections may be made m each of t'lc ti.. (.., h.- j-iiugs <,l Baiic 
Approach. Techniques, and Traclior/Studeni Oijpni/ation. For e.ich ippr Mch''..eiho,l rowheadirp) > m 
decide what is best for your gradc/scciion (lo b- enttred at the head o' ti.e column), bnier ih- •fKU-s as ni 
the example below. Fiat enter studen. gioupinj, codes- large group (LG). smVI group (?.V.) .u-u mu-n-',. 
ualized instruction (I/I). Tlic next r\:p provides the t rpirtunhy lor the cval.:»l.on o< stall c-.mn. ic.i hs as 
well as an indication of available methods I„dicatc by a "0" those mjtlm Is pt.ient! av.nl .i.lc v I.. ,> 
the staff IS qualified U. present. Indicate by a "U" those mc'liods in winc h (h; stal l r c-.lly up 
qualified to present. Some Gr-idt/SectKm may havi more than one t0acl «r and tin. ia ...'dmi; .n 
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mmhet to the wode. in •acb case where a *'U" is indicated, estimite tlie amount of inservke time required 
ptf Cncher to bring the uaiT to competency. (See example.) 



^*'''*''*'**--^,^Gr3<Je/Sec lion 
Method ^ — 


4 


J- 

5A 


5B 


6 


Meaning Frnphasis 


7SG/Q 




SG/Q 


IG/Q 


Code Emphasis 










Linguistics 




SG/U 
2 Day 
Workshop 


SC/Q 


LG/U 
2 Day 
Workshop 



Ndt that additional blank hncs a^e left for the Inclusion of methods not printed on the chait. but which 
may be applicable to the program under consideration. Also note that although individualized Reading is 
pvcii at a Basic Approach subcategory, the dugnostic-prescriptive procedure specified m Step 5 should 
piarajitee that each student will have a program tailored to his needs, and that his p^esaiption will include 
aviriety of materiah/mcthods received in different group si7-es. 

STEP 7. TEACHER ASSIGNMENTS AND PROGRAM ORGANIZATION 

SUp 7 permits the participants to allocate time ind personnel resources to the accompHshment of the 
profram objectives agam by Grade/Section. First, consolidate the decisions made m Step 6 to arrive at the 
tpcafic instructional activities planned for the ^trogram. Under instructwnjl Week, list those activities and 
the time period allocated to each. 



1 

u 

1 

O 


INSTRUCTIONAL WEEK 


PERS0NIM5L ASSIGNMENTS 


STUDENT/TEA 


CHER RATIOS 


Lift ActJVJtwt tod Eilimattd 
Timt pt( Week 


Stngtt 
Ttachtr 

Mulii^ 


Rpcding 

Soeci^ust 


Aidot 


Regular 
Chs^room 


Special 


A 


Phooid 2 hrs.. Baut 


1 




1 


12/1 




Textbook 2 hrj , Pro- 
grammed reidmg 4 hrt 












Garnet 2 hn 













Under Penonnel A^iignmenls inJivalc ihc number cf teachers of reaUiPC. aiJe< or oih.>r per$,innel who will 
^_ be assigned lo support these Jtuvilies. Indicate ^lud«.nt-teachcr ratios and lyp^ ol 'auhty in the lai ri "ht 
\^ hand coluain. Sliow the average amount of teacher training by personn, ! c.acgory .r the holtoni, 
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STHPS.FEItfONNEL 

A Q>i4of itufeiy of RIGHT TO READ is to redirect cxiiting resource* to support the reading program. The 
im comMerAlion Is the mmber and type of personnel skills required to gel the job done. Only after the 
numbers hive been filled in to the left of the job titles should there be discussion of extra costs. 

f!r^**/^' 5/w//7ra^/>^ assignable to the R2R program. Actual data should he 

utilteed for pay rates for each of the categories indicated. In assignti^ personnel resources the Objectives 
Array (Slep 3). the Instructional Approach (Step 6) and the Teacher Assignments (Step 7) must be kept in 
line. (See example.) 



PROJECT COORDINATOR / / 



READING SPECIALISTS L.@ _ S13.00 0 /si3,000 / 



In calculating fixed coats, use the dollar total of addiUonal personnel only and mulUply it by your diMrict'' 
standard faxed percentage. 



^25,000 . TOTAL CERTIFICATED SALARY x 20% /s5,000 / 



JO^.. TOTAL CLASSIFIED SALARY x 10% At.OOO / 



STEP 9. STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Thu amr>unt and type of iXaff development required is based primarily on the Instructional Approach to be 
used (Step 6). In each case compare the personnel categories with the **0's" and In 6 and Uie 
personnel assigned in Steps 7 and 8. in those cases where additional inscrvice is indicated (the U's), estimutc 
the number of hours per year and the cost per hour in each category. Indicate tho totil cost ructors m ihe 
nght-hand column. Some adjustments may be required in Steps 6. 7. or H as a result ot* the completi dI 
Step 9. DEFINITION CARDS may be helpful in familiarizing all UTF members wim the differences m 
vark>us types of inservice training. (See example.) 



/t V 



V 
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For E^h Personnel Category No./Hours/Ycar Cost ptr Hour-Bring Touls To Right 


Personnel 


School-Direci*^ 


Category 


Number 


In-Cla&s 
Instruction 


In-Lab/Clmic 
Instruction 


Periodic 
Workshop 


Tfticti^^rs of 
Reading 


3 




4 hnfy^k w/ 
Reading 
Supervisor 
In Clinic 
No charge 
to Proje .1 


4 hrs'nio study 
of new Tiaterials 
*or prescription 
4x$bx8 nior. = 

T^'cXher: • $480 




Other-Directed 


Materials/Services 




Publisher 
Supplied 


Consultant 
In School 


Colle<>Q/ 

University 

C'asse^ 


Prof{*>Siona« 
Orf}drM7ation 


P''ofo5Sinnal 
Libfriry 
Sul»s(ript. '\ 


Total 

Cost 


Phonics 
Multi- 
rmdiQ kit 

Orw Dey 

Workshop 
No Charge 
to Project 


Dr. Smith 
(Professor 
Linguistics 
StatP College) 
10 days (9> 
$100 ^$1,000 




IRA Seciinnal 

adast'^tlOO 
per pu son 
jqOT) for 3 
T^adiors 


Stih^i-firt ons 
o K-Eight Mid 
Instructional 
Tt»('hnolor,v 


$2,405. 
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STEP la MATERIALS AND SERVICES 

^ The onterialt list for i retding program is usually quite lengthy (see Sampler from IC'si Step 10 may 
retjulft entries which refer to such a materials list. In this Step, wnte in specific book litL-s (or references to 
•Ikt) under the generic headings given. For each material item, estimate the number required for the total 
profrtm in the boxes indicated. It the materials arc currently available, indicate in the next column the 
fouror of the materials within the participaliftg schools. If they we not available within ilie participating 
ichools but arc known to be available trom the district or outside sources, indicate the >ource jn the 
•ppropriatc column. If the matcnalsare required but are not available within the school, ihe -IniriU or 
other sources, indicate the cost of acquiring suftlcicnt materials or services from tommcri ul .M>urces in tlie 
ri|ht*hand column. (See example.) 



> 

Item 


No. 
Required 


Presently 
Located In 


Cost To 
N^. R^R It 
AvaiL^.blc Purchased 


Multi-Media Kits 

EDGE (Early Development 
& Growttt 
fxpcripnces) 

Peabody Language 


llJ 
HI 


)«fi>f9on 
S( hoo! 

Lincoln 
School 


1 

in 1 

i 



Ac^ustments to Step* 3» 4, 8 and 9 may result from the completion of Step 10. Descriptions uf ill the 
categories and materials and services listed from Step 10 are available on 3" x 5" DUFiNITION CARDS in 
order (hat all concerned have the same understanding of maleruls and services listed. 

With the completion of Step 10» the PROGRAM PLANNING PROCHDURE wUl li.iv- .vsi>.tcd ihe UnM 
Talk Force in organizing all the signititant elements (»f an improved radii g program. With the traast-^r ot 
this Information to RIGHT TO RF AD report fornix and to STATUS md REPORTING CI NTER Uiarts 
(pvticularly the PROGRAM PLAN chart), the implemeniarion ph2se will rally beciii 
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APPENDIX II 
DEFINITION OF TERMS 



ADAPTABILITY 

Those factors that are important in determining the probably effec- 
tiveness of a program when it is duplicated in another school. Impor- 
tant considerations are the organization within the school, the availa- 
bility of qualified personnel and/or training programs for personnel, 
startup costs associated with initial purchase of equipment, modifica- 
tion of facilities, or purchase of materials. Any unique component 
in the original program, such as a particularly brilliant or innovative 
teacher, a particular geographic factor or a series of locally developed 
materials in non-reproducible form, may reduce the adaptability (or 
replicability) of the program. 

BASAL READERS 

The materials in a basal series are carefully systematized, utilizing 
a series of books, workbooks, tests, and reading aids for each grade 
or reading Uvel. These are carefully regulated methods. .Vocabulary 
is controlled, and lesson plans and suggestions for supplemental 
activities are explained in the teacher's manual. Different basal 
series may stress different approaches to teaching reading. Some 
feature a "sight** or whole word approach to reading, others feature 
an intensive phonics program. Still others use the balanced or grad- 
ual phonics approach, while a fourth type emphasizes sound-symbol 
relationships in a linguistics approach. 

CODE EMPHASIS 

Code emphasis has two sub-categories: synthetic (phonics) and 
analytic (whole word). Phonics and the whole word approach differ 
only in the sequence in which letter sounds and blends are introduced. 
In the phonics approach the child learns the individual letter sounds 
first and then combines them into words. In the whole word approach, 
words are introduced first and the child develops a sight vocabulary 
before letter sounds and blends are introduced. 

CONTRACTS 

A written agreement between teacher and student in which the student 
agrees to reach a certain level of reading skill for which the teacher 
promises to award a particular grade. The contract is written to 
cover very small tasks that can be accomplished in short time periods; 
this is to ensure that the student experiences success in a short period 
of time and receives the teacher's reactions to his attempts as he com- 
pletes each task. 
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CROSS-AGE TEACFIING 

This technique uses older students to instruct younger students 
(2nd and 6th graders are often matched). Older students tutor 
the younger students in reading, teach and supervise the playing 
of instructional games, and otherwise assist the teacher for about 
one period a day. Research indicates this technique benefits both 
the older and younger students. This arrangement requires careful 
planning and scheduling to be effective, 

DEMONSTRATION- PERFORMANCE 

The demonstration- performance technique is used to impart skills 
through interaction between the teacher and one or more students. 
The teacher first demonstrates the activity or skill to be learned 
(such as the pronunciation of a letter) while the student (s) observe. 
The student then performs the activity while the teacher corrects or 
assists. Through a series of such interactions, the student acquires 
the skill which the teacher has demonstrated. 

DISCUSSION GROUP 

The discussion group is a modification of the lecture technique. 
Instead of imparting information directly to the students, the 
teacher ^'guides'* the students by skillful use of questions to 
explore a subject and discover answers for themselves. Skillful 
use of this technique requires special training, but no special 
equipment or materials. 



ECLECTIC APPROACH 

The eclectic approach combines different materials for teaching 
reading according to the teacher's perception of student needs. 
Whatever combination of materials is selected, the total approach 
is usually highly dependent on the use of basal readers. Work- 
books and other supplementary materials accompany the basals. 
The eclectic method is the one most often recommended by teacher 
training institutions. 

GAMING-SIMULATION 

Gaming-simulation is a new technique which permits students to 
simulate the "read world" in the classroom. Students must acquire 
skills or gather information in order to play the game, and thereby 
learn both to collect and use information. I^or example, a class 
may have to learn mathematics and geography skills in order to 
"play" surveyor of the school neighborhood. This technique is a 
powerful motivational device. ^ 
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INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 

Individualized instruction may be one of two possible classroom 
approaches to reading instruction: (1) Individual reading of a 
variety of reading materials is the core of the method; each child 
selects a book that he wishes to read and gets help only when he 
needs it. The teacher works with each child at regular intervals 
to check progress and give assistance. (2) A structured situation 
in which, although children work individually, they are given specific 
programmed materials to meet their needs. Aftef mastering a 
skill, they are given additional practice or placed in higher level 
material. 

INTENSIVE INVOLVEMENT 

Intensive involvement is a technique originally developed for foreign 
language instruction and which has since been broadened to include 
a wide variety of subject matter. The technique involves an extended 
field trip approach in which students are taken away from the school 
environiTient for as many as four or five days and given intensive 
instructional experiences for as long as 12 hours each day in the 
subject matter selected. This technique is highly motivational. 

INTERACTIVE MEDIATED MATERIALS 

Interactive mediated materials are a new application of techniques 
of programmed instruction and motion picture, sounds filmstrips, 
or instructional television. After a certain amount of instruction 
has been provided, the student is required to respond in writing on 
a worksheet. The media then confirms the correct response and 
proceeds with the instruction. Appropriate hardware (television, 
motion picture, or filmstrip projector) is required. 

LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE 

A reading instructional approach which calls for the teacher(s) 
to build classroom activities upon the real language needs and 
language experiences of the students. According to supporters, 
'^children learn to read as they learned to talk, from a desire 
to find out or tell something. For example, after children 
have gone on a field trip, they discuss their experiences. Their 
comments are then written up in booklets or on large sheets of 
paper on the classroom walls. These statements then become 
the "texts'* tor class reading instruction. 

LECTURE 

The lecture technique is one of the oldest methods of imparting 
information to others. In this technique, the teacher imparts 
information directly to students, usually in a total class situa- 
tion. No special equipment or materials are required. 
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LINGUISTIC APPROACH 

An approach to reading instruction based on the following linguistic 
principles: 1) children should start reading instruction by learning 
letter names, not sounds; 2) beginning readers should be targht 
words which are phonetically consistent (for example, three letter 
words such as cat, mat. man, fan, rag); 3) children should at first 
be taught words with little variation (such as the words listed in i^Z 
above); 4) phonics rules should be avoided; and 5) words should 
always be used in sentences. 

MACHINE-BASED INSTRUCTION 

Any type of instruction dependent upon a maqhine which operates 
in an automatic or semi-automatic manner. The machines may 
include any machine opera^tmg on single card inputs; rear screen 
projection units with f ilrpfstrip, record, or cassette; or computer 
assisted instruction wKich requires computer terminals in the 
classroom backed by4nemory and processing systems. Applica- 
tions range from simple drill and practice to direct individualized 
instruction. 

/ 

/ 

MEANING EM^^IASIS 

Meaning emphasis is an approach to reading instruction used most 
often in the basal reading series. The principles upon which thib 
approach is based include; I) ihe process of reading should be 
defined broadly to include as major goals, from the start, not 
only word recognition but also comprehension and interpretation, 
appreciation, and application of what is read to the study of personal 
and social problems; and 2) the child should start with meaningful 
reading of whole words, sentences, and stories as closely geared 
to his own experiences and interests as possible. Silent reading 
should be stressed from the start, 

M0:DIFIEQ ALPHABET 

The modified alphabet approach is based on i ^'nevv*' alphabet to 
be used by children when learning to read. The alphabet con- 
tains all of the conventional letters but Q and X, and additional 
characters are devised to make up the forty-tour different sounds 
in English. These new characters resemble the traditional alphabet 
visually and each character stands for only one speech sound. Once 
children have learned to read with this modified alphabet, they switch 
to the traditional alphabet for all readini]:. The modified alphabet is 
not a reading method, but an aid to teacherb no matter v.h?^t other 
emphasis (code, meaning, etc ) they use in teaching reading 
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OTHER-DIRECTED STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

The instructional personnel for this staff development progrann are 
supplied by outside agencies or organizations. Publisher supplied 
consultants conduct, at no cost, workshops for districts which have 
purchased nnaterials or systems for reading instruction. Outside 
consultants are hired by the school to perform either clinic or work- 
shop instruction (see also School-Directed Staff Development). 
College courses m<iy be traditional on-campus classes or may include 
extension services which give credit to school projects or home study 
and thus reduce the requirements for campus attendance. 

PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION 

Programmed instruction is based on individualized materials which 
are in soft cover form (that is, they can be books, workbooks, or 
mimeographed sheets). The material to be learned is presented 
in small steps. Some programined materials use a linear technique, 
where material is arranged in a simple ordered sequence, with the 
student working from the first through the last item. Another method 
(called branching) allows the student to follow his own route through 
the material. At given points in the sequence, if he gets the correct 
answer he may skip a frame or, if he misses an item, he may be 
rerouted through a series of review frames. 

READING TEACHER 

A teacher with a specialized background in reading who is responsible 
for instruction only in reading or language arts. This teacher may 
handle several different groups of students, instructing each group 
for one period u a time. Clasj^ size may still be large, and teacher 
aides may not be available, but no additional subject matt^^-^r respon- 
sibility is assigned to this specialized person. 

RESPONSIVE ENVIRONMENT 

The responsive environment approach may be I) a type of classroom 
organization where the teacher provides a variety of suitable experiences 
and materials in a relatively unstructured setting and the child has the 
freedom to .st4ert what he wishes to do; or 2) a teacher-less computer- 
based reading e nvironment ?a whi.ch the response is controlled by hard- 
ware. The basic concepts involved are self-pacing and self-seeking 
behavior in the students. 

SCHOOL-DIRFXTED STAFF DEVtJLOPMENT 

Internally-directed staff development i.s operated hv school or district 
perscjtinel who may be project leaders,, reading spociahbts, or central 
office consultant. In-class instrm tion is on-the-t >b. with the instructor 
critiquiig the truneob' rla^sroom pc r t>i rnianr »■ in his. usual environment. 
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In- lab/clinic instruction i» also on-the-job, but trainees (and students) 
work in small groups or on an individual basis with the instructor. 
Video taping is used to focus upon single teacher-trainee behaviors, 
vvhcre possible, and this technique is called nnicro teaching . Work - 
shops bring teachers together for teaching demonstrations and discus- 
sions. 

SINGLE TEACHER-MULTI SUBJECTS 

The teacher ofjmultiple subjects is responsible for a self-contained 
classroom and provides instructibn in all or most of the subjects. 
The teacher, alternatively, may be responsible for reading^K^mathe- 
matics.and social studies, while other teachers handle art, pT^ysical 
education, etc. The single teacher may or may not have an extensive 
background in reading, but will be responsible for reading along with 
other subjects. 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT--MATERIALS/SERVICES 

Professional publications dealing with research on reading instruc- 
tion, methods for teaching reading, and general educational media 
and methods can be the basis for regular scheduled discussion 
sessions of new approaches to reading and to education in general. 
USOE's ERIC System can be used as a complete resource library. 

STARTUP COSTS 

The one-time costs for purchei.e of capital equipment such as class- 
room furniture, video tape systems, computer terminals, purchase 
of portable buildings, inbtalling carpeting or now ceilings, or purchase 
of complete sets of new instructional malKiials. If complete retraining 
of staff is necessary to adopt a new instructional method, this should 
be included as a startup cost. 

TEAM TEACHING 

This technique uses a number of adull:, lor instruction instead of 
one teacher in a self-contained classroom Also known as "Differ- 
entiated Staffing, " team teaching may include: 

Master Teacher -- Mainly responsible for planning and leadership. 

does some teaching. 
"Teachers -- Mainly responsible for teaching, participate m planning. 
Atdes -- Assist teachers in classroom, prepare materials, participate 

I m planning 

Voiunteeri. -- Acsisl ochool st.^ff, participate in planning. 

TUTOR-AIDE 

A tutor-aide i-. a paraprolrssional staff member who assist'^ the 
reading teacher by provKhn^J; one-to-one tutoring, '>r hy assistina 
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with evaluation materials and other classroom duties. A tutor-aide 
has had some inservice training in reading instructional techniques. 

TUTOR-SPECIALIST 

An inst uctor who works on a one-to-one basis with a single student 
or with a small group- -normally not exceeding five. A tutor-specialist 
typically has completed three courses in reading, is thoroughly familiar 
with the diagnostic-prescriptive approach, and has background knowledge 
on each student he tutors. 

USE OF SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 

The teacher relies heavily on high interest or special population 
materials to stimulate the interest of the students in reading and 
gaining reading skills. Materials used range from trade books, 
a variety of high-interesi library books, newspapers and magazines, 
audio-visual materials, and materials written for or about particular 
ethnic or racial groups. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL APPROACH 



FOR EACH GRADE LEVEL ENTER THE FOLLOWING CODE: 
LQ . LARGE GROUP SG - SMALL GROUP I/I • INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
Q'MEANS STAFF QUALIFIED TO WORK WITH MODE/METHOD • NO INSERVICE REQUIRED 
U'MEANS STAFF 13 UNQUALIFIED TO WORK WITH MODE/METHOD ^ INSERVICE REQUIRED 
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METHOD 


















BASIC APPROACH 1 
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MATERIALS & SERVICES 



ITEM 



Nuueen fnesiNnY located m 

RBQUIReO in SCHOOL AVAIL 



AVAILABLE fROU 

DISTRICT OrHiRSOURCt 



UiST 

,4l4'i If i>UltCHASeC 



TEXTS 



WOHKBOOKS/PROGRAUUED TEXTS WORKSHEETS 



\fUL Tl MEDIA Kl TS 



SUPPLEMENTARY IMAOAilHES TRADE BOOKS ETC I 



GAMES SIWLATIOI^S 



^EACHER PREPARED *»>> TERIALS 



iTuDENT PPEPAREO MATERIALS 



BILIUCUAL ESL MATERIALS 



LIBRARY ifATERIAlS 



FILMS ElLMSTRIfS 



iCHINES (INSTRUCTIONAL! 
MCVIE PROJECTOR 
FIL VST HIP PROJECTOR 
TAPE RECORDER PLAYER 
COMPUTER TERMINAL 



PARCjr COMMUNITY EXPENSES 



FIELD TfiifS 

TRANSPORTAriON 
FOCO 

T.CfcrS OYhER 
OTHEH VATefliAiS AND, SUPPLIES 



FACILITIES IMPftOVEMtNTS 
CLASSROOMS 
LAS *.LiNlC ROOMS 

•I ICES 
ASSROOM FoRNiTuflE 
OFFICE FuRNiTuRE 

OTHER 
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RIGHTTO-READ 
STATUS AND REPORTtNG CENTER PROCEDURE 



Right to Rtsd Program 
U. S. Office of Education 
Wathinsfton, D.C. 

Reprinted by Texas Education Agency 
October, 1973 
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RIGHT TO READ 
PROCESS OVERVIEW 



Tht NaUonal RIGHT TO READ strategy is Das^d on oblainmg school wommiimcnt tb change and 
providing real support to bring about improved reading programs. As cai,h school achieves its objectives, the 
emphasis wdl be directed to dissemination, sa surrounding schools nity duplicate the success. The sequence 
of steps outlined below summanzes the process through which effective change can be realized The tools 
provided by RIGHT TO READ to assist in carrying out each block of acllvities are named. 



NEEDS 


L 


ASSESSMENT 


2. 


PACKAGE 






3 








5. 


PROGRAM 


6. 


PLANNING 




PROCEDURE 


7. 




8. 




9. 


INFORMATION 


10. 


CAPSULES 


11. 


STATUS AND 


12. 


REPORTING 


13. 


CENTER 






14. 



Summarize student performance. 

Summarize the current reading program. 

Describe reading methods used. 

Analyze teacher performance 

Inventory available school and non-school resources. 

Directly involve parents and staff in determining priorities, reading 
needs and objectives. 

Select a basic approach that will lead to attainment of objectives. 

Review and select alternative methods, materials* and program 
organizations. 

Redirect existing resources to support the new program. 

Involve parents and staf f in reviewing national model programs. 
Identify promising new practices that can be applied. 

Involve the community in planning activities. 
Manage and control program activities. 

Communicate with Wji&hington, D.C.. and with surrounding schools. 



The procedures that follow wdl provide guidance in following through one part of the total process. 
The RIGHT TO READ Program appreciates your cooperation, if there are questions that we may answer, 
please contact us at aiiy tin^e. 

Dr. Ruth L Holloway, Director 
RIGHT TO READ Program 
U.S. Office of Education 
400 Maryland Ave.,S.W. 
/ Washington. D.C. 20202 

Celestia Davis, Coordinator 
Texas Right to Read Program 
Texas Education Agency 
201 E. nth Street 
Austini Texas 78701 
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RIGHT TO READ 

STATUS AND REPORTING CENTER PROCEDURE A 



i RIGHT TO RtAD RfcQUIRfcMHNT 

tjvh partuipating center will provide an inl'ormatiun control and conimuntcations component for its 
program Thii» will enable the school to continue strong planning av.livities even during program imple- 
«i(entatu»n, (o cxcuim: vleai uianagement control, and to maintain regular communications with local and 
suu agen^^ies as well as with the national RIGHT TO READ OfWc Followtng the steps covered by needs 
j^^es&n)ent, program planning, and model program selection or adaptation, the school will begin 
implcmentalion.ai thii. point a need arues for the orderly accomplishment of: 

• PLANNING 

• MANAGING 

« COMMUNICATING 



2 STATUS AND REPORTINO CENTER, FUNCTIONS AND PARTICIPANTS 

Once you have made u^e of the NEEDS ASSESSMENT PACKAGE, the PROGRAM PLANNING KIT. and 
the INFORMATION C/\PSULFS (or \C\l you will want to bring together all the resultant data in a 
tnanageable and ea^ly '.ommnntvated form Tlie Unit Task Force !»hould be involved in transferring data 
from all sources (such as planning charts, printed documents and the like) to highly visible formats. This 
STATUS AND REPORTING CENTER (S&RC) Ku provides a format for organizing your information and 
rcsponstbily implemenltng your program with regard to management and monitoring functions. 

After establishing > our jwn guidelines t\n what spccifiw information should be p^^sted (assisted in this 
decision by the S&RC Kit data display tormats). a sub-conimiiice for the Unit Task Force or a single 
member may fill out the data on each chart and may voniinue to update this^ as required for local com- 
munication needs and for continued dissemination and ^onhiiunications a^ specified by the RIGHT TO 
READ Program Office, 



i STATUS AND REPORTING CENTER KIT, CONTENTS 

The S&RC requHCs a !»ingle room, part lime ot full time, perhaps twelve by twenty feet. This room may 
continue to function noraully U>r iii regular i^hoiti purpo^s.howcveMm iia walls will be displayed tne 
charts making up the STATUS AND REPORTING CENTER a:.^ocuted with the local RIGHT TO READ 
Program The room, in cs:>ence, is essential to the wluile S&RC concept. 
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n^c vh4?l:» thai 4u wjII mtmiiied in ihc S^RC may evolve direclly or indire.tly from the ^ven 22" x 34" 
vlufi:> vontaincU lu ilii:> Kit However you arr»ve di the contents of your individual display charts, you may 
:>pcnd up lo ihree week^> in the completion ol all necessary displays. 

Thib MTciion ol the Proitdures Manual estabhshing a S&RC pro»'idei you wUh summary data for each of 
the eiKlosed seven whan tormats.yuu will find also a brief notation specifying the principal function of 
each chju. I c , planning, managing, or communicating 

a I NEEDS ASSESSMENT SUMMARY CHART This pre^nis you a formal in which to enter a'l 
abbreviated version of your needs data regarding the key areas of student performance, readmg 
program orifmiation, and resource identification. 

Function of this chart PLANNING 

h\ PROGRAM OBJECTIVES CHART This chart »s to be completed with data on student per- 
formance goals, objectives, and behaviors. While :>ome of these may be derived from the forms 
in ihc IC that you have used in program selection, your Unit Task Force will need to reflect in 
this chart the prioritized goals and objectives that emerged dunng the planning phase of your 
prog/am 

Function of this chart PLANNING 

. ) COMMITMENT TO CHA! "iE CHART This chart, when completed by you. clearly portrays 
the changes which will lake place ip the school program as a result of the RIGHT TO READ 
influence. For each t the components of the reading program, the highest priority needs are 
related directly to the program objectives. If you select one of the five national program 
models, you may display the eight-page Overview next to this chart in the S&RC. 

Function of this chart; MANAGING & COMMUNICATING 



d> PROGRAM DESIGN CHART Your RIGHT TO READ Program you have selected or 
evolved is to be presented on this chart m terms of your kev decisions 
Function of this chart COMMUNICATING 



e) EVALUATION PLAN CHART This chart provides y^ u wUh a di5»pl<4y format for each 
of your behavioral objective^ m conjunction with the tcM instrument you have selected, the 
number of students in the program, third-pari> evaluator, leMing schedule, and test 
results plus other objective daia on achievement 

Function of this chart PLANNING it MANAGINCi 
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0 RIGHT TO READ PROGRAM PLAN CHART - This chart enables you to bring together the 
SEQUENCE of necessary program usks. the SCHEDULE for their accomphshment. and the 
asstgnmcnt of personnel SKILLS responsible for completing the tasks. It also contains a siate- 
nnent of Program commitment. The format of this particular chart is identical to that of the 
chart In the Office of the National RIGHT TO READ Program, local school daU will be entered 
in the central chart in USOE to facilitate progress reporting. In addition, this standardization of 
data formatting will enable schools to more readily prepare progress and final reports to the 
RIGHT TO READ Office. 

Function of the chart: MANAGING 

g) RESOURCES CHART - Here you may represent by name and a two-line biography and photo- 
graph all the program personnel. This ch^art organizes, in addition, data pertaining to materials, 
equipment, facilities, and estimated per pupil program operating cost. 

FuncUon oflhe chart; COMMUNICATING 

/ 



4. STATUS AND REPORTING CENTER KIT: PROCEDURES 

The sequence of completing the seven basic S&RC Kit chart formaU may require two or three weeks, 
depending upon how concentrated an effort you devote to the task. Three of the charts require a simple 
transfer of information from already completed charts from the PROGRAM PLANNING KIT. The 
RESOURCES chart will mvolve the creation of short-term biographies and the acquisition of project 
personnel photographs. This particular chart should be displayed early since the chart affords positive 
exposure to program personnel. 

Hie chart describing COMMITMENT TO CHANGE involves the use of illustrations which car be extremely 
effective in communicating the salient features of th j program activities. One of the pnmary objectives of 
this chart is to display graphically the commitment of the RIGHT TO READ Center to change through the 
adaptation of new procedures, teaching techniques, or matenals. 
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•n.c RIGHT TO RI AL) PWKJRAM PLAN charl i.un extremely etieclive mstru.iicni m managmg ,he pro- 
pjiii. oiKe planning luncllon^ have been completed with the chart. The entry of the data on the chart must 
involve all members ol the Unit Task F.)rce so they spell out all the tasks required for program imple- 
nieniation and asMgn ihe^e tasks to speciliL individuals and specify deadlines. When school project 
Stuo ^'^^""^ ™ RtAD Office in USOE. they will find a STATUS AND REPORTING 

'.tN IhR wiih charts that utili/c data generated by their own programs. In this way. the data collected by 
each progiani lakes on a stronger local significance and-enables easy comparison of results on a national 
scale lithe slep-by-step procedures on the following pages are carefully followed, the flow of information 
kom school districts throughout the nation will be directly facilitated. 

Of equal imp.)rt. in-scliool and community communications, staff development, program mani.^emcnt and 

DUDoL^^'vl/I'iinl'lJ?.'.'''^' given visible structure within the context of a STATUS AND 

KlzfUK I ING CENTfcR. 

ir'l'3L"J'l-|?'^'^'°^ "^"^ CHARTS WILL BE REVISED FROM TIME TO TIME. IN ORDER 

IS-^IFJ"^^"'^'^'^ LEGIBLE. IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT A* PLASTIC OVERLAY BE 

SlSlARY CHANGE^^ ™ ^^'"^^ ^'^^'^^^ ^^^^^^ ™ 'NDICATb 

5. STEP-BY-STEP DETAILS 

STEP 1, NEEDS ASSESMENT SUMMARY CHART 

Copy the data from Step 2 Needs Assessment Summary of the PROGRAM PLANNING PRO- 
CEDURE into the Student Performance section. 

Decode the data from the Reading Program and Resources section and enter the complete descriptive 
words or phrases on the appropriate lines for display purposes. Use the following table for decoding 
both of these sections. 
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READING PROGRAM 

Program Location in School 
A. Reading taught as separate subject. 
B Reading taught through other courses. 
C. Spectal assistant provided out5uie the 
classroom. 



Time Spent in Program 
(No code) 

Bank Approach 

A. Mcanmg emphasis 

B. Code emphasis 

C. Linguistics 

D. Modified alphabet 

E. Responsive environment 

F. Programnried learning 

G. Individualized reading 

H. Language experience 
L Eclectic 



Student Groupii^ 

A. Individualized reading initniction 

B. Small groups (5 or less) 

C. Large groups 

D. Total class 



Tcacber/Sludent Orgnnization 

A. Single teacher - multi subjects 

B. Teachers of Reading 

C. Team teachuig 

D. Cross-age teaching 

E. Tutor - specialist 

F. Tutor - aide 

Percent Students Served 
(No code) 

btttmctional Techniques 

A. Machine-based instruction 

B. Other programmed instruction 

C. Gaming/simulation 

D. Instructional television 

E. Interactive media 

F. Intensive Involvement (field tnp) 

G. Discussion groups 

H. Demonstration and performance 

I. Lecture 
J. Contracts 

K- Use of supplementary materials 
Evacuation 

1 . Diagnostic reading tests used with most or 
dl students to determine individual reading 
needs, 

2. Teacher has formulated or selected specific 
objectives for each student. 

3. Teacher has developed or identified an 
instrument for measuring attitudes towards 
reading. 

4. Student performance measured m xcrcn^ of 
these objectives 
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Existing Program Started 
(No code) 




RESOURCES 

Availability and Skills of Teachers of Reading 

A. Motivating students 

B. Diagnosing reading problems 

C Prcscnbing for and implementing solutions 
to reading problems. 



80 

Evaluation (Cor»tinued) 

5. Visible records kept of class performance. 

6. Individual student performance records are 
kept. 

7. Students kept informed of their progress. 

8. Students involved in self-evaluation. 



Availability and Skills of .Additional Personnel 
I. Highly skilled in reading instruction. 

II. Has some skills in reading instruction. 

III. Has no or minimal skills in reading instruction. 

A. Highly motivates students; creative, 
innovative. 

B. No special skill in motivating students. 



Copy the remaining data bcgmmng with non-clas&ioom personnel available for reading support, from the PRO- 
CRAM PLANNING PROCEDURE 



STEP 2. PROGRAM OBJECTIVES CHART 

If the school program is based, for the most part, upon one of the national program models, one of the 
components of the model program's IC (the STUDENT GOALS AND OBJECTIVES OVERVIEW) may be 
simpiy mounted and posted in the S&RC. It will still be necessary, though, for yuu to develop specific 
behaviors for your individual program. On the blank chart, PROGRAM OBJECTIVES, enter whatever 
particular goals and objectives were selected dunngyour program planning phase. The spcciik behaviors 

will emerge only as you move into the first year of program operations. All specific behaviors must be f 
entered to fill out the sequence of goals objectives-behaviors. (See the Display on the following page.) 
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GOALS 



OeJECTIVES 



BEHAVIORS 



Students will improve 
oral communication 
skills in order to facil- 
itate reading. 



1.1 Repeat important 

facts and relationships 
after listening to oral 
presentation of short 
stories and factual in- 
formation. 



1.1.1 Make a simulated 
one minute radio 
commercial to 
sell surfboards. 



1.1.2 Improve test scores 
on teacher-made 
test of oral 
comprehension. 



1.1.3 Make a five minute 
oral presentation of 
a recently read 
short story. 



DISPLAY 1 
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Thii, ^t4temefit oi behaviors ib the first full extension of the PROGRAM PLANNING PROCEDURE that 
you have worked through juM puvt to estabh^htng the S&RC, These behavioral statements are critical to 
the development ot your prugrain bccauj>c they establish an objective basis for nieaiuring program effective 
iwss and for guiding program change, whenever that becomes necessary. Your behaviors should refer to 
performances that call upon the same instructional materials being used in your program. 

One other procedural pDinl remember that no one can state your behaviors for you. These must reflect 
local idioi^yncracies as well as the use of local lesuurces. A useful reference in stating instructional objectives 
IS Robert Magcr's Preparing Instructioml Obfec fives. 

Once you have completed your behavioral statement*, you can link these in detail to preferred instructional 
ir^tenals in order to lacilitalc and proccduralue the activUy of piescnption. In addition, your staff ought 
to be conitniially involved in the generation of new behaviors and the evaluation of locally prepared 
behaviors so rhat student growth resulting from the RIGHT TO READ Program effort is taken into 
consideration. 

STEP 3. COMMITMENT TO CHANGE CHART 

Tim chart is intended to display the differences between existing school conditions and those to be 
introduced following participation in the RIGHT TO READ PROGRAM. 

Under the column heading PRIORITY NELDS, you should list concise statements drawn from the NEEDS 
ASSESSMENT SUMMARY CHART for each of the components. Under PRIORITY OBJECTIVES \\%\ the 
iJbjectives taken from the PROGRAM OBJECTIVES CHART. 

The Items in the lar left and far right hand columns are to be completed by photographs, line drawings, or 
lists of materials provided by the school You can pictorially represent key change conditions here. For 
example, a picture under READISG PROGRAM might be a single classroom containing thirty students 
conventionally grouped in tows of desks on the left side, on the right side you would represent the new 
grouping of students resulting from the RIGHT TO READ Program activity. (See Display 2.) 

On the right side (under RIGHT TO READ PROGRAM ) those elements of the RIGHT TO READ concept, 
including the use of the array of procedures from RIGHT TO READ, might be pointed out under the 
headings READING PROGRAM and RESOURCES, The data from the PROGRAM DESIGN CHART 
JiiMild be represented pictorially on this chart to the greatest extent possible. 
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READING 
PROGRAM 
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STbP 4. PROGRAM DBSIGN CHART 

Fill out the chart by transposing data from the following steps uken from the PROGRAM PLANNING I 
PROCKDURE ' 

Ptogram Design Chart ^ Prognun Planning Steps ^ 

RIGHT TO RbAD Center Profile j 

(School, grade level, etc ) 
Diagnosis-Prescription 5 

(Objectives, tests, materials, etc.) 
instructional Approach 5 

(Meaning emphasis, code emphasis, etc) 
Slfiff Development 9 

(In-class, in»lab. workshop, etc.) 
Teacher Assignments 7 

(Instructional day, assignemnts. ratios, etc.) 

Write strategies for STUDENT MOTIVATION in the lower left corner of the chart. 



STEP 5. RESOURCES CHART 

In this chart there is an opportunity to give credit to the individuals who will make the project a success. 
On the left hand side list each person's name and his particular assignment. Provide a short form biography 
of his previous experience and qualification. Place his photograph in the space indicated, if available. 

Transpose data from Step 1 0 MA TERIALS AND SER VICES (basal text, programmed texts, etc.) of the 
PROGRAM PLANNING PROCEDURE into iht MATERIALS AND SERVICES stcuon. Fill out columns 
to indicate the present utilization of the material and their permanent location, either inside or outside the 
project itself. 

Below the MATERIALS AND SER VICES block enter the total program budget for the school year, the 
total capital expense (see the Startup Cost DEFINITION CARD in the PROGRAM PLANNING 
PROCEDURE), and the total operating expense. The per pupil operating cost is obtained by dividing the 
total operating expense by the number of pupils in the project. {If S I ,(XX).00 is the total operating expense 
and there are ten pupils in the project, the resulting per pupil operating cost will be $100.) Normally, 
capital expenses are not included in this calculation as they should be a one-time, non-recurring cost. 
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STbP h EVALUATION PLAN CHART 

This 1$ lo be J working chart containing data that will be updated from time to time. First, identify the 
evaluator m the upper right hand corner of the chart. Copy the objectives from the PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 
CHART in the left hand column, and identify them by grade leveL Enter the name of an existing instrument 
ur an mstrumert ihat is to be developed by local personnel under "INSTRUMENT USED*\ Identify the sub- 
let if appropriate Then estimate how well that particular OBJECTIVE is being measured. This data may just 
be simply transferred from Step 5 of the PROGRAM PLANNING PROCEDURE. Enter the number of students 
in il^e program in the next column. {There might be occasions where the sample size would be smaller for a given 
OBJECTIVE, if that objective was aimed at a subgroup withm the project.) 

Under the TEST RESULTS Column, first insert the dates of the pretest and post test. As the data is accumulated, 
present it in summary form. Under PERFORMANCE CHANGE two entries are required, first, the raw score in 
terms of a particular instrument's numerical coding and, then, the normalized result which is typically the grade 
level change in one year of performance. 



EXAMPLE {For One Obiect»ve) 



Learning 
Objectives 

By 

Grade 
LeveJ 


Instrument 
Used 


Sample 
S.:e 


Test Results 


Performance Change 


Name 


Subtest 


Pretest 


Posttesi 
Date 


Raw 
Score 


Normahzed 


/ 






0& rvp 






Hrr ) 


■hi7 




A 





STEP 7 RIGHT TO READ PROGRAM PLAN CHART 

Completing the chart is an essential element m the planning activity for a RIGHT TO READ Program, Fir5»t, state 
all the work required to implement the progran-i as a sequen*,e of tasks to ve accomplished. Write down all of the 
tasks to be perfonned and then order them m proper sequence m the center "SEQUENCE OF TASfCS" Column of the 
chart 
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FiH ejth taA \tate ^pctilk stifling and ending date:* and indicale these by a time line in the "SCHEDULE" 
:>cuiion o( the chart- For e^Kh major milestone (one which is crucial m terms ol the entire program 
rciiuiningon schedule) note the occurrence with a triangle at the appropriate date and fill it in with a .ulor 
to indicate its criticality. 

Tlie right-hand paii of the chart is for assignments of tasks to personnel. List all participants by name across 
the uip of thL\ NCchon. At the intersect of the task line and the column under each person's name indicate 
by {♦♦) if thai pers^jn is responsible for the accomplishment of a task. Indicate by (*) if he participates in 
the task. If a person has no involvement with the Usk. the intersect is left blank. (See Display 3,) 

Depending on the schedule portrayed on the chart, weekly or monthly vertical lines may be drawn at 
critical times in the program, Tlus will show everybody in the project where problems might be occurring m 
terms of getting tasb done. For those task linei» that include a triangle indicating a critical milestone, it is 
necessary that the task be completed on time m order to maintain the program as it was originally designed 
ITie chart will also serve to record personnel changes and reassignment of tasks among the personnel and 
the project staff. 

A commitment to the RIGHT TO READ Program Plan is displayed at the lop of the chart. This statement 
B to be signed by the Senior Education Administrator after the plan is completed. 
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SEQUENCE OP SKILLS 
AlfD PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

The Unit Task Force established a brief written se- 
quence of skills to serve as direction for the development 
and selection of components of their reading program. The 
purpose of the following list was only to direct further 
investigations . 

Pre-reading Skills 

The pupil will demonstrate 

1 . ability in oral language siifficient to succed in 
beginning reading materials; 

2. the ability to distingtdsh the phoneme of the spoken 
language 

3. the ability to distinguish one letter from all others 
special orientation 

V/ord Recognition Skills 

The pupil will be able to identify new words by using 
1 • a sight vocabulary 

2. context clues 

3, phonic analysis 

word structure analysis 
5. dictionaries 

Comprehension Skills 

The pupil vjill demonstrate comprehension of the meaning of 
literary selections by 



1 • recognizing words and understanding their meanings 

2. understanding the roles that words perform in 

syntactical units 

3* identifying the main ideas 

l^. recognizing significant details 

S. following oral and written directions 

G. identifying relationships 

?• classifying details in sequential order 

8. summarizing 

9o making generalizations 

10. recognizing the writer's purpose 

11. understanding characters and setting 

12. predicting outcomes 

13* recalling important concepts 

interpreting inferences 

15* making appilicaticn of comprehension skills 

After developing the preceding list the Task Force used 
the following Texas Education Agency suggested objectives to 
help in formulating their own performance objectives which 
relate to each program developed by the Task Force. These 
objectives are in fact included as objectives for the final 
Pecan Valley project, in addition to the Performance objec- 
tives. 
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OBJECTIVES 

The following is a list of objectives and suggested skills 
stated in the TEA giiide* 

Langua g e Arts 
Listening 

. 1* listening to stories, poems or discussions and asking 
and answering questions 
2. telling some part of a story 
3» recognizing sequence of thought 
!+• conversing over play telephones 
5» talking over microphone 

6. listening to ideas of others 

7. listening to directions for game procedures 

Speaking 

1 ♦ telling about personal experiences 

2. identifying articles brought from home 

3. talking about science materials 

planning for work activities ^ 

5. viewing and discussing films 

6. learning names of teacher and classmates 

7. visiting and talking with principal, nurse, custodian, 
and other staff members 

8. participating in teacher-pupil planning 

9. visiting community helpers or having them visit school 
10. talking about family and pets 

11* discussing safety going to and from school, in the 
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classroom, and on the playground 
,12. conversing in different learning centers 
13» interpreting sensory impressions 

conversing in dramatic play 
15. telling about work 
2 16. interpreting pictures 

17. using puppets to express ideas and feelings 

Literature N- 
1 • listening to stories read or told 

2. listening to simple poems. Mother Goose rhymes and 
other rhymes 

3. brov/sing in the library interest center 
Ij.. bringing and sharing books from home 

5. dramatizing stories, poems, or rhymes 

6. visiting the public library 
7* have librarian come to school 

Reading 

1 . extending oral vocabulary 

2. forming good listening habits 

3. increasing ability to express thoughts and ideas 
fluently 

1|. building background of meaningful experience 

5. developing language facility 

6. biiilding positive self-image 

7. increasing av/areness of signs and names within the 
school environment 
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PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 
FOR EACH COI^PONEKT OF 
READING PROJECT 

Listening 

The listening objectives include those listed by TEA 
and each activity in the listening program is by title a 
performance objective. 

Parent Tutoring 

A» Parents will function in direct instructional 
roles 

1 • Evaluate and modify home instructional 
materials 

2. Participate in training sessions 
3# Work with own child in completing 
school tasks at home 

B» Parents will be involved in program 

1 • Increase attendance at school functions 
2. Describe accurately project functions and 
goals 

3» Discuss question, applaud, critize, revise 
project methods and goals 

Student Tutoring 

Students will function in a number of instructional 
roles • 

1 • Act as tutor and tutee with fellow students 
in individual tutorial sessions 
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2. 



Assume roles of instructor and student with 



groups of other students 




Additional Objectives : 

A* Students will use several sensory modalities 
1 • Plan and execute corrEnuni cation in real and 

simulated situations in two or more modalities; 

speech, writing, drawing, playing and gesturing 
2. Demonstrate comprehension of communicati-ons 

made in two or more modalities 

B* Students will improve oral communication skills 
1 • Use comprehensible pronounciation of spoken 
words 

2. Improve test scores on oral reading test 
3# Verify and paraphrase statements after 

listening to oral presentations of short 

pr''^3e passages 

Total Program 

These objectives include all others in the TEA list. 
Additional : 

A* Students will improve comprehension written 



materials 



1 • Recognize by sight random words selected 



from a graded word list keyed to student's 
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own grade le\el# 

2. Improve scores on untimed test of reading 
c ompr ehens i on • 

3. Identify and formulate inplications of 
statements contained in written materi^s* 

Students will experience success in school. 

1 • Will negotiate task assignments and 
standards of completion with teacher* 

2» Will make positive contributions in class- 
room activities* ^ 

3# Will expect to fulfill negotiated contracts. 

C* Students will participate in general school 
activities • 

1 • Maintain low rate of absenteeism and 
tardiness • 

2. Volunteer for school role responsibilities. 
3» Cooperate with other students in school* 

B. Students will enjoy rnading. 

1 • Given free reading period children will 
voluntarily choose to read. 
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LISTMING SKILLS 
IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 



In conducting the needs assessment phase of the Right 
to Re^d Program, all Task Force teachers in the Pecan Valley 
Elementary School identified listening skills as a weak area 
in the existing reading program. All teachers involved 
realized the importance of listening to the reading program, 
as well as all other curriculiOT areas. They also agreed 
that some listening skills were already incorporated in bheir 
reading programs, but because of the importance of listening 
this was an area which needed immediate improvement. Thus 
the Listening Skills Improvement Program became a priority 
element and was one of the first problems to be attacked in 
the program -building phase of Right to Read. 

Throughout the entire process of building an effective 
program to teach reading, the teachers at Pecan Valley had 
to be discriminating in the plans they chose to purchase. 
The reasons for this were: 

1 . The funds available for the project were limited. 
There was some available money, but careful, economic 
planning was necessary. 

2. The commercial plans often did not use an experience 
background as meaningful as the one the Pecan Valley 
teachers devised . 

In spflte of this reasoning many commercial products were 
studied for ideas and some purchased for use. (These are 
listed in another section of the appendix.) After the study 
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given these products, it is safe to asnume that the ones 
piarchased were the ones that would be meaningful to the most 
students. in the school. 

One commercial plan was purchased which contained a 
section of Listening Skills. This plan was the Science Research 
Associates Reading Laboratory. It contained a method for 
developing listening skills. This method became one part of 
the total Pecan Valley listening program. (In addition^ thiis 
purchase could be used in other areas of the complete reading 
program.) Thus the following Pecan Valley Program for the 
improvement of listening includes the SRA plan, but adds to 
it considerably as follows. 

Listening 

The act of listening combines hearing, understanding and 
remembering. Listening means hearing with purposeful attention. 

The ability to listen is not fully developed at birth, 
nor can it be learned all at once. Rather, it may be thought 
of as a series of skills. Language is first received through 
Listening and then stored. 

Children have been knovm to fail in many areas because 
they have not had enough training in listening to and following 
directions. The following types of skill activities 
were designed to provide such training and practice in listening 
to and follov/ing directions. 
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ACTIVITY I 

A SIMPLE DIRECTION TO COMPLETE A SIMPLE TASK* 

Introductory: Teacher says **Do'what I say," 
Example: Touch the desk 
Stand up 

Advanced: Make paste up pictures according to verbal 

instructions, such as "Take the sqtiare shape and paste 
it on your paper." 

(materials - paste, 8^ x 11 construction paper, pre-cut 
geometric designs) 

Forms are laid out, according to teacher direction, to 
produce simple house. 

ACTIVITY II 

MUSIC AND LISTEI^ING 

Introductory: Place needle on record at beginning of 

familiar song, play a little, remove needle, elicit 
name of song. 

Advanced: Children recognize same songS from clapped or 

drximmed rhythms . 
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ACTIVITY III 

RETELLS IK PROPER SEQUENCE A SHORT STORY TOLD BY THE 
TEACHER* 

Ongoing Activity: Teacher tells little story each day. 
Stories are increasingly complex* Children repeat 
story in own words, but with the same sequence* 

Introductory: I didn't hear my alarm clock this morning. 
My cat licked my face and woke me up. 

Advanced: Peter's teacher gave him a paper and scissors. 

Peter cried. The teacher said, '''^Tiat's the matter dear?" 
Peter said, "I don't know how to cut with scissors*," 
The teacher smiled and said, "I'll help you and soon 
you'll be able to cut just fine." 

ACTIVITY IV 

CORRECTLY IDENTIFIES SOUNDS HEARD IN THE CLASSROOM: 

Example: A* Closing of Door, B. Chalk on Black- 
board, C. Singing. 

Introductory: Teacher calls attention to sounds she makes 
in view of group; clapping, tapping, closing door, 
chalk on blackboard, crumpling paper. 

Middle: Children close eyes and identify same type 

of sounds. Also can identify these sounds from tape 
made by teacher. 
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Advanced: Game: Children in circle* One child is 

and closes eyes* Teacher points to one child in circle 
to make any sound for **It'* to identify. 

Exercise: Put about 10 familiar sounds on tape* Play 
sound one at a time and children identify sounds* 
Example: telephone, typewriter, doorbell, etc* 

ACTIVITY V 

INDICATES THAT A WORD IN A FAMILIAR STORY, POEM OR SONG 
IS INAPPROPRIATE* 

Introductory: Child responds vri^h gesture such as touching 
nose or clapping hands upon hearing mistake in familiar 
material* 

Middle: children call out correction* 

Advanced: Children raise hand and correct error* 

Errors : 1 • Old Mother Jones went to the cupboard 

to fetch her poor cat a bone. 
2* Little Miss Kuffet sat on a swing 
eating her bread and butter. 

^ACTIVITY VI 

AFTER THIRTY SECOND PAUSE REPEAT IN EXACT SEQU®:CE POTJR 
DIGITS T:-IAT HAVE BEE!I GIVEN AT THE RATE OP TV/0 PER SECOND. 

Introductory: Start with 2 digits 

Advanced: V/ork up to as many digits as possible 
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RESOLUTION RECOMMENDED BI THE INTERNATIONAL 




READIN' ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE ON 



VOLUNTEERS AND PARAPROPESSIONAL IN READING 



VJHSRH&3, changing times, changing needs and changing 
resources make it necessary for the institutions of society 
to constantly reassess traditional modes of operation and 
programs , and 

V/HEREAS, in the decade of the seventies it is a national 
goal that all citizens^ enjoy the right to read but millions 
of cMldren and adults are not functional readers now, and 

WHEREAS, increased manpower is needed to help resolve 
the reading dilemma and to secure the right to read through 
the utilization of trained volunteer tutors and/or paid 
paraprof essionals , 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 

That the International Reading Association takes the 
position that : 

1 • Many adults can he trained to do specific tasks as 
volunteer tutors and/or paid paraprof essionals to 
assist others in learning to read \mder the general 
supervision of a professional teacher, 

2. Competency-based programs for volunteer and/or paid 
paraprof essional training should be encouraged, and 
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3» Teachers, school administrators and boards of 
education should facilitate and cooperate with 
competency-based volunteer and/or paid parapro- 
fessional programs. 

TUTORIAL HOME WORK GETTERS PROGRAM 
One of the objectives of this project was to provide 
additional special help for those Pecan Valley students 
exhibiting a need for special assistance, but not included 
in the existing special reading program. One means of 
providing such aid v;as the tutorial home work centers pro- 
gram. 

Two elements which seemed essential were tutoring help 
and a quiet place to study. These elements could not be 
provided during the regular school day so an after school 
plan was designed. It was understood that such a program 
should not be lengthy and a thirty minute time limit was set. 
In addition this program was designed to utilize parent 
volunteers under the direction of a single teacher; therei "^re, 
each teacher v/ould be required to donate a m. limum of time 
{It should be noted that the time spent here was spent 
willingly andj off ered many rewards). Attendance vras not 
mandatory, but the students needing help v;ere encouraged to 
attend often until their problems v;ere resolved. Barents of 
attending students vrere notified and invited to see the plan 
in operation. Their approval v:as necessary for the success 
of this plan. 

One obstacle was found in scheduling. This was finally 
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resolved by designating one task force teacher per week to 
utilize the home work centers • If space was available the 
other teachers could refer students otherwise they would wait 
until their week* The parent volunteers were very effective 
in this program and there was always enough people to provide 
individual help for the students • 

By having the after school home work centers the students 
could use several rooms and a study room facility mood was 
created. Supplementary materials and supplies were provided. 
This program did provide assistance for number of children 
who needed it, but had not been a part of the regular special 
reading classes at Pecan Valley Elementary. 

Before the parent volunteers actually began working with 
students SL 2-day training session was held after school hours. 
While this period was short it enabled the parents to meet 
the Task Force teachers they v;ould be working with, and gain 
some insight into the skills they would be tutoring. In 
addition it provided a short period for gaining self-confidence, 
The following certificate was awarded the parent volunteers. 
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STUDENT TUTOHING PROGRAM 

The Task Force as one part of their reading program devel- 
oped a system for using students in grades four and five as 
tutors for the participating students in grades 1-3» It was 
the opinion of the Task Force that the use of students as 
tutors might be more beneficial than the use of parents for 
short span tutoring because parent volunteers often did not 
seem to be available for short irregular periods of time. 
They were more willing with longer sesaioiis. In addition it 
was feared that parent volunteers might quit just as they 
became effective. Students on the other hand would be avail- 
able for the entire year and the time spent training them as 
tutors v^ould not be wasted. This is not to say that parent 
volunteers were not used (another phase of the total program 
is based on parent volunteers), but one component of the 
program building phase of Right to Read was the development 
of a student tutoring plan. This plan did in fact prove 
to be one of the most effective aspects of the Pecan Valley 
Right to Read Project. 

At the beginning the student tutors were to be used only 
twice weekly and the choice of tutors was to be based on the 
following criteria. 

1 . They were to be in fourth or fifth grades . 

2. They were to be under-achievers . 

3» They were to be sent to the various participating 
Right to Read teachers only at times acceptable to 
both the student and his teacher, not to exceed 
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thirty minutes twice a week* The Right to Read 
teacher would then guide the fourth or fif^th grader 
on skills they should cover* All tutoring would 
be conducted under the direction of a Right to 
Read teacher. 

The reasoning for using under-achievers was that they 
would have the skills necessary for helping most students in 
the program and in so doing would enhance their self-image in 
seeing their success as tutors. In addition they would be 
positively viewed by their peers and just possibly acqviire 
some of the skills in v/hich they were deficient. 

It took only a short time for Right to Read teachers 
and the fourth and fifth grade teachers, as well to recognize 
the benefits both groups were receiving* The teachers then 
met to revise and expand this phase of their program. The 
end result was a program that was totally individualized. 
For one and a half hours each v;eek every child in partici- 
pating grades one through three was paired with ap older 
student who under the teacher's direction worked on such skills 
as: (1) alphabet, (2) vowels, (3) consonants, (i^) oral reading, 
and (5) comprehension (done primarily in third grade with only 
students from fifth grade that exhibited skill in this area 
of reading) . 

Since there were more students in fourth and fifth grades 
than in the control groups the tutors were changed at mid-term 
so as to involve as many of the older students as possible. 
Even though the original idea was to avoid such changing of 
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tutors, it was deemed worthwhile in terms of the older student's 
benefits and one change was not difficult to manage, especially 
since the tutor could acquaint one another with the activities 
being carried out. 

SPEAKING SKILLS IMPROVEMENT PLAN 

Speaking is a tool which is a pre requisite and continual 
aid in the teaching of reading. 

The language of our school, and of most books, is stand- 
ard English with the exception of a special "English as a 
second Language*' class. A child must be familiar with the 
sounds and usage of standard English \in order to be able to 
learn 'material that is taught in this language. Training in 
learning to produce and recognize sounds helps in utilization 
of phonics in the reading process and gives the child tools 
with which to attempt to spell a word. 

All of us have two languages — one which is utilized 
when we are speaking with friends and family and one which 
we use when we are in a formal situation. 

This area was not one of the vjeaker ones in our school 
as evidenced by the needs assessment phase of Right to Read, 
so the plan developed was short, but did become a part of the 
total Pecan Valley Right to Read plan. The following activ- 
ities are examples of the types used by Task Force teachers 
to help develop speaking skills. 
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ACTIVITY I 

ANSWERS IN A SENTENCE WHEN ASIffiD A SHORT, SIMPLE QUESTION* 



Note: Establish whether or not a child can pattern a 

"sentence/' 



t 

Introductory: Teacher says, *'My name is • V/hat 

is your name?*' Child answers: "My name is 

Advanced: Teacher asks student to tell all he can about 
himself or an object or picture* 
Example: This is . 

Note: Descriptive words, action words and prepositions 

should be encouraged. 

ACTIVITY II 

PRODUCES CORRECT SOUIID FOR EACH VOWEL. 

Note: The child has a vocabulary of words that 

includes short and long vowel sounds. 
Example: apple, bake, egg, jeat, hit, ice cream, hot, 
g£at, cut, cute. 

Introductory: If the child does not produce thdse words 
spontaneously, he may repeat them after the teacher, 
having shown object or picture, names tli^ain. A 
commercial language development kit or a teacher- 
made one, with pictures from magazines, old work 
books, and coloring books is essential. At Pecan 
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Valley a kit was purchased (see final appendix). 

Advapced: Children are shown language stimulation 

pictures chosen to elicit most of the vowel sounds 
and are asked to talk about them extemporaneously. 

ACTIVITY III 

PRODUCES THESE CONSONANT SOUNDS IN THE INITIAL POSITION > 

A. (P, B, T, D, K, G, H, P, V, S, Z, M, N) 

B. (L, R, TH, SH, CH) 



Note: The child has a vocabulary of words that 

includes the initial soiinds above. 

Introductory: If the child cannot produce words spontaneously, 
he may repeat them after the teacher shows an object or 
picture and names them. 
Games : 

1 . Teacher can have sound bozes which contain 
objects beginning with a specific sound. 
Example: Ball, balloon, boat, child closes 
eyes, ojeaches into box, picks object, labels 
object and uses word in sentences. 

Memory: First child starts by saying, *'I'm going on a 

trip and I am going to take potatoes. The next child 
must say potatoes and add another word beginning with (p) 
like ''peaches.** The next child repeats these two words 
and adds a third word like **pears,*' etc. 
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ACTIVITY IV 

RECOGNIZES THESE SOUNDS IN TY£ PINAL POSITION. 

A. (P, B, T, D) 

B. {K, G, H, P, V) 

C. (S, Z, M, N, L, R) 

D. (TH, NG, CH, SH), 

Introductory: Teacher sings ^^songs or tells stories or poems 
which contain words ending with the sovind she wants 
thein to practice* She can teach the poem to the children. 
Example: (p) Two Little Kittens 

We are two little kittens lapping our milk, 

La£, lag^, lan^* 
We are two little kittens as soft as silk, 

La£, la£, la£. 
We are two little kittens named "Ti£" and "Po£, 

La£, laD, la£. 
And we never 9pill a dro£l 
La£, la£, la£. 

Advanced: Two children can work together. One will call 

out the names of pictured items and the other will put 
the pictures in the proper pocket. 

Example: Teacher could make large dachshund and cut 
it into three parts with a pocket in back of each 
section. 
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Beginning 
(Initial) 



Middle 
(Medial) 



End 

(Pinal) 



Teacher or child indicates the sound for which the 
children are to listen. A picture is held up. Then a 
pupil puts picture in proper pocket. If picture does not 
contain sound for which children are to listen, they are 
to indicate this * 



WHEN TOLD A WORD, SUPPLY AN ANTONYM. (OPPOSITE) 

Introductory: Note - Establish whether child understands 
meaning of opposite. At first, use the children them- 
selves, their clothing, relationship in space j etc. 



Example: Boy & girl, big & little, ball & short, old & 
young, etc. 



1. Boxes labeled sweet, sour, rough, smooth, etc. 
Children choose the object, find a picture 
from a magazine, or draw a picture. They can 
make ^^opposites" books for lower grades or for 
other children in their class. 



ACTIVITY V 



Advanced : 
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WHEir TOLD A WORD, SUPPLY A SYNONYM. 

Introductory: Child matches shapes, colors and pictxares 

that are the same to establish their understanding of 
the meaning of ''same.'" 

Advanced: Have two children work together. One will 

write a short story and the other child will rewrite it 
using a synonym wherever possible. 
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PRE-PIRST GRADE GUIDELINES 

The unit task force found in their research a number of 
suggestions for parents of pre-school children. As a result 
thoy felt compelled to distribute some materials containing 
some of these suggestions to parents within the school's 
attendance area. The task force was well aware of the fact 
that they j could not reach all the parents of pre-first- 
graders, and that the guidelines presented to the parents 
might not have the desired impact, yet the outcome might 
prove beneficial to the total Pecan Valley reading program. 
Therefore, the Task Force spent a few hours developing the 
following hand-out materials for distribution to parents of 
pre-school children. 
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CHECKLIST PGR PARENT 
SELF-EVALUATION OP READING READINESS 



Looking at ytj Home 

!• Are there evidences of my interest in reading 
aroiind my home? 

Do I read books? 
Do I subscribe to a newgpaper? 
Do I own an encyclopedia? 
Do I use the dictionary? 
Do I receive mail? 
Do I subscribe to magazines? 
Are there maps in my home? 
Are there posters in my home? 
Do I use calendars? 
Are there games in my home? 
. ^ Do I use recipes? 

Looking at Myself 

Do I read actively? 

Do I read aloud to my child? 

Do I take my children to the library? 

Do I buy my children books? 

Do I encourage my children to join book clubs? 

Do I give my children the mini-page? 

Do I select pre-reading TV shows? 

Do I discuss reading acts before my children? 

Do I read articles about education occasionally 
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How Do I encourage Oral Development? 
Do I talk to my baby? 
Do I listen to my child? 
Do I speak clearly to my child? 
Do I reward verbalization? 
Do I praise my child? 
Do I teach nursery rhymes to my child? 
Do I shov; pictures to my child? 

How Do I Help to Build a Good Attitude Toward Going to School? 
Do I go to school myself? 
Do I see that my child goes to school? 
Do I ask about homework and help if needed? 
Do I feed my child breakfast before school? 
Do I visit the school occasionally? 
Do I know my child ^s teacher? 

Do I keep and open mind about educational practices 

and curriculum in general? 
'.■ifhen asked to assist in my child's school, do I try 

to respond? 

Do I take my child to school activities and encourage 
participation? 
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CAN YOUR FIVE-YEAR-OLDS-DO THESE THINGS? 

Kindergarteners about to ^'graduate" should be able to: 

Get along reasonably well with other children. 

Take part in games and other school activities. 

Recognize the eight colors. 

ICnow full name, address^ birthday date, age. 

Act courteously. (Not interrupt when others are speaking, 

say please, thank you, and good morning.) 
Give and follov; directions. 

Take responsibility. (Help with schoolroom chores.) 

Recognize and say names of days of the week. 

Pace problems in a constructive way. (Look for a lost 

rubber rather, than stand and cry.) 
Express ideas through dramatic play. 
Retell a story, following sequence of events. 
Tell an original story. 
Tell a story suggested by a pictxire. 
Do handwork (cut, paste, color, paint, model). 
Draw a number of simple objects. 

Repeat at least twenty finger plays, nursery rhymes, 

and poems . 
Rest quietly. 

See likenesses and differences in objects, pictxxres, 

letters, words. 
Follow the left-to-right progression required for reading. 
Recognize words that rhyme and initial consonants that 
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are the same. 

Show interest in single words such as are on labels, 
signs, etc. 

Match circles, squares, triangles, other shapes. 
Pay attention, do simple reasoning, relate ideas. 
Count to 100 by rote. 

Count with understanding. (Children for roll call, 

objects needed for activities.) 
Really understand the meaning of one, two, three, four, 

five, and of first, second, third. 
Recognize small groups of -objects without counting. 
Peel and respond to rhythm. 

Match tones. (Not all will be ready to sing alone.) 
Recognize differences in music, such as fast or slow, 

high or low, loud or soft. 
Know the meaning of a large number of nouns. 
Put on and take off wraps without dawdling. 
Tie shoes. 

Enjoy looking at books and listening to stories read 

from books . 
Profit from trips and excursions ♦ 
Print own name and recognize same. 
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GETTING THE SIX-YEAR OLD READY FOR SCHOOL 
Ten Helpful Hints ; 

1. Sell him/her on the idea. Tell him/her that school 
^ is a good, wholesome place where he will be happy. 

Portray teachers and other school personnel as kind 
and good. 

2. Don't try to teach the child to read but read to the 
child* Show the child that reading is a pleasant 
thing to know. Visit the local libraries, through 
this, pre-schoolers will develop an appreciation for 
books . 

3- Early in August a routine for meals, play and bed- 
time should be well established making school sched- 
ules ccme more in stride. 

Yo^^gsters like responsibility. Help them develop 
this important characteristic by assigning small 
tasks around the home. 
5- 5e sure your child can take care of his own wardrobe. 
He should Imow how to tie shoes, deal with a rain 
coat, imdarwear, sox, etc. Tag the rain coat, over- 
coat and sweater. PUT A IIAMB Oil EVERYTHING . 
6» Teach the child to tell his/her name, address, tele- 
phone number, and the names of the parents and where 
parents work. 

?• If your child walks to school, show him/her the way 
and point out hazards the child may encounter along 
(W the way. If your child rides a bike, be sure he/she 
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knows all the safety rules. 

8. Take your youngster to the family doctor for a 
physical check-up* Your child is becoming a part 

of a larger world with wore opportunity for exposure 
to communicable diseases. Texas State Law requires 
all first graders be immtinized against DPT (diph- 
theria, pertussis, tetanus) polio, rubella, and 
measles • 

9. Do not go over board in getting the child all 
kinds of school supplies which he does not need. 
The child will be permitted to bring to school 
only the necessary supplies and equipment. 

10. Help your child realize that "reading'* is a step 

by step process and is not accomplished over night, 
He/Sxie v;ill not bring books home until the teacher 
feels that proper skills and reading habits have 
been established. 
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* 

INDIVIDUAL READING RECORD 

CRAWFORD, MARK 
Third Grade . 
Pre'-Test Scores 

Educ. 
Grade 

Test 12 3^5 

21 9 33 13 2i| 2.k 

Recoinmendations : 

1 . Mark was recommended for the student tutorial 
program and worked with a^fifth gi^ader on short 
reading comprehension sessions • He would read 
short material and ansx^er questions concerning 
that material. 
2. Mark W&s also recommended for home work parent 
volunteer program. Again he received practice 
with reading comprehension and oral reading. 
Parents cooperative. He remained in this pro- 
gram' for ]\ months attending a total of 22 sessions. 

Post-Test Scores 

Educ . 
Grade 

Test 1 2 3 i| 5 

28 25 36 23 39 3-3 

Signmary 

Mark received no special instruction except as recom- 
mended. Other programs were conducted in regular classroom. 
His progress was very good. Viliile he is still working below 
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the national nomn by -.ij, his growth was +.9, and at the 
beginning of the year, he was -.6 from the national norm. 
He is demonstrating competence in the reading comprehension 
area. 



1 
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Other resources included the Region XX Educational 
Resoiirce Center's supply of reading materials , kits, films, 
etc. For other schools lLnNr,exas using this report as a guide, 
their own region center's msM^^erials would be available for 
study and use. 

Finally the adopted reading text with its teacher '3 mate- 

1 

rials was used as one resource. This book was published by 

the Harcourt-Brace-Jovanovich Company. The accompanying 

/ ^ 
seifies published by Economy Company served as a final resource. 

!Ehe existing basal approach was felt satisfactory by the 

Task Force but the use of these materials helped to provide 

imity to the Pecan Valley Reading program. 
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The following tests were some of those used in the Pecan 
Valley reading program. The SRA achievement test was also 
used as well as maiiy teacher-made tests and inventories. 
Also the adopted basal reader tests were utilized. The test 
used for the product evaluation and the comparison scores 
needed for ascertaining, the degree to which the stated object- 
ives of this practician were met was the Gray-Votaw-Rogers test, 
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Afta? so' ool I like t^<, 



y<y fr/o.-:;ua ^vrc.,/;:js a?. * 

I^' favor., .a .^?ino i- ^ — * — * 

T\c shfj]^ '^t I jc jv o^ncol — • — ^•-^ >. 

}\r fav^r^ta %v^.rf- l - < — — — - - — — 

hfy ho* by is — — 

What do I'CM liJce to r^sd .Ooac: 

Check "h^ colum tnat icier icol; h > ruch.yoi 3 Ike tha acVvlvy ox 



stories ibouo re^"* c; Irnals 

>tyotery ' t^rioa 

Adventjre st^>ries — 
Funny s^oriea 

Comics • 

Sciancft fiction 

Jack in th=i D^cn ?"3lk 
HilOjr G:)at-> Oraff 

Cinder- lia 

Dravin.3, raintia^^ yc coloring 

Cattin^"^ imd jrisliv:^ — 
Duing pup- et r*hc.:H — 

Mif.king ^ojr^l car"^ 

Takin? pi.tture^ 

3e',;ing, cook In j — 

DoJ.n>- 3»' lenc^^. e:v:^*.-x^i"'.'. "its 

Coiloctir>f» roc/i»; bat 3rri^es^ ^jtc 

P3.ayin,3 b'3?:>ill -^-^ - 

PI.//*.?.;! f / i ' ^ ~ 
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ATTITUDE SURVEY 
Attitudes toward learning and education: 

1 . I like school 

usually sometimes never 

2. I like school trips 

yes sometimes no 

3. I like P.E. 

yes s ometimes no 

Ij.. I like the things we do in reading 

yes s ometimes no 

^ 5* I like the things we do in math 

i yes sometimes no 

6. I like the things we do in science 

yes sometimes no 

7. I like the things we do in social studies 

yes sometimes ^ no 

8. I like the way the teacher grades me 

yes sometimes no 

9. I try to learn about things that interest me on my ovm 

yes sometimes no 
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10. I think school gives me a chance to try out my new ideas 

xiSTially sometimes never 

11. I like the way the classroom looks 

yes sometimes no 

12. I think the things I learn at school are important 

yes sometimes no 

Attitudes toward human relationships: 

13» I feel I can talk to the teacher about most problems I Ijave 
usually sometimes never 

1i^. I think the teacher cares about me 

a lot some not at all 

15^ I think of the teacher as a friend also 

yes sometimes no 

16. I like the way the teacher teaches 

yes sometimes no 

!?• I like the way the teacher looks 

yes sometimes no 

18. I like it when the teacher participates in the kind of 

activities we have 

yes sometimes no 

19. I enjoy being with the teacher because I think the teacher 

likes being at school 

yes, he likes it sometimes he likes it 

nO| he doesn't like it 
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20. I enjoy my teacher more when I know about his life outside 
of school. 

yes some no 

21 . I get along with most of the kids at school. 

usually sometimes never 

22. I think having friends at school is important. 

yes sometimes no 

23 • I have chances to make friends at school. 

a lot some a little 

2k • I enjoy being in a group. 

j"es sometimes no 



25. I enjoy being on a team. 

yes sometimes 

26. I care about how other children feel. 

usually sometimes 



no 



never 



27 • I think the teacher treats me fairly if I am not behaving 

myself. P 
yes sometimes no 

Attitudes Tov;ard Self -Concept : 

28. I feel I can take care of a lot of things myself. 

usually sometimes never 
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29. I have confidence in myself. 

usually sometimes 

138 



never 
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30* School has helped me know myself better. 

a lot a little not al all 

31 . I feel I can say what I think in school* 

usually sometimes never 

32. I feel proud of going to this school. 

usually sometimes never 

33 • I think of myself as being an important part of this school, 
yes sometimes no 

3U* I think the children at school like me. 

most of them a few ' hardly any 

35 • I think when the children see how I act 

most want to act like me some want to act like me 

berely any want to act like me 

36. I feel that the teacher likes the things I do. 

usually sometimes never 

37 • I think the other children care about me. 

usually sometimes never 

38. I worry about failing in the work I do at school. 

usually sometimes never 

39. I am not afraid to try new things. 

usually sometimes never 
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A Scale to Keas'xr© AlMd^id^Js T<r^ardl Reading 



!• lleading makes rr<3 fijel 



2. If ny mother buy^ to a book, I Jfoal ' 
3p WhM I oa« people reading bocte, I think thay bt0 
li» Books make ms feel - , ■ 

5» Having ticie to look at n^r book nuikcs feel 

60 When my friend shews tu3 & book I fool ^ 

7o When t^y teachsr x^eads aloud, I feel 
8* Only smart kWs like boo>3o 
9# I look at a bock from beginning to orido 
10* Readiz^ helps moo 

llg If I read for a long tiro, I get tiredo 

12# Moat books are too long and dull and donH have enough pictureeo 

13o I*d rather look at a book by myself tl-.an have the teacher uhow it to ff53< 

m# IM rather lock at ^^ookB than do anything el^e alJL dayo 

15 o There are lots of books Vd like to look ato 

16 Q I only look at books (read) if the t<>acher makec ik3o 

17i. I'd be happier if I didn^t have to resdo 

180 I read in the sumir^cr tooo 

19o If I got a book for n^r birthday ^ I"^d foal 

2O0 Reading is lots of funo 
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A ical3 to r*3C3^^3 Attitudes ^.V/arc "^^^^U.tj 

!• ?l=5cd5-ng l5i fey learning bu'*. not* x^cr cn,"^cynsnt« 

2t rfoDey gpen-j books is icoll-spsnto 

3d Ihere is nothing to b© gainad £TCtn leading books 

lid Bocka are a bore* 

?• Roading is a good way to spend spare tixsa© 

^60 Sharing bool^j? Jji class is a iia^ta of tiino. 

?• Reading turns in? odo 

80 Raading is only- for S4'T:art students o 

9q Books aren^t usually good enough to finish^ 

10m Reading is rewarding to jceo 

11« Raading beconaa boring aftor about sn hoiiTo 

12 # Moet books ^i*e too long and not inters^sting*. 

13« ftra© reading dossn^t taach an/thing o 

lli« Yhei'^ shoulil be more tim for frae reading daring the school dv* 

15 • Thers ere many books which I hopa to read# 

liS* Books should not he rezd except for class assignmsnto 

!?• Reading is sorijething I can do withouto 

180 A certain aiUo?^* I. of suL'jtisr vacation should ba s«t a'^iida for reading 

19 • Booka maks good presents* 

20© Reading is not for mao 
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ENCLOSURES 



Removed due to copyright 



The Gray-Votaw-Rogers General Achievement Test. Form/ A. Primary 1-3. 

The Bookmark Reading Program. Reading Test 1. Sun Up .a^d Refading Skills One. 

The Bookmark Reading Program. Reading Test 2. A Happy Morning, A Magic 

Afternoon and Reading Skills Two. ' 
Diagnostic Reading Scales. Examiner's Record Booklet. 

The Bookmark Reading Program. Reading Test 3. Sun and Shadow and Reading 
Skills Three. 
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FORM A* 

\ s 




Student's Name. 
Date: 



. Grade: 



Age (Chronological)/. 



yrs. mos. 



School: 



Administered by: 



GIUDE 


PART 1 


PART II-ORAL 


ESTIMATED LEVELS 






\f words 














correct 


WR 


COMP 


H.C. 


GRADE 




PP 












1 


P 










INDEPENDENT 




1 












2 












INSTRUCTIONAL (range) 


3 












4 










FRTISTRATinN 


5 










6 












7 










(Hear. Capacity) 


H 


1j ^ —ir \ r- 











Check cx)nsislent WORD RhC^OCNITION ERRORS (Parts I. II. and III) 



o 

2 

•s 
o 



-Consonant sounds (e.g,; p. b. etc.) 

Blends (e.g.; bl. sm. etc.) 

. -Long vowels (Name) 
Xong/Shortoo 

_ a plus 1 or w (e.g.; call, saw) 

. Xacks vowel nile understanding 



.—Digraphs (e.g.; th, ch. etc.) 
__Endings (e.g.; s. ed, ing) 



- -Compounds 
Contractions 



.Short vowels (Sound) 
-Vowels plus r 

-Dipthongs (e.g.; ou. oi. etc.) 
-Vowel combinations (e.g.; oa. ai. etc.) 



\'isual Patterns of syllables (e.g.; vccv, vcv, c+le) 
..Auditory Syllable elements 



.Prefix 
-Suffix 



Check consistent COMPREHENSION ERRORS (Part II^Questions) 

Fact question (F) Inference question (1) ^Vocabulary question (V) 

J'Word caller" (reads words without associating meaning) 

Poor memory or recall Unable to utilize visual images while reading 



Summary of Specific Needs: 
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FORM A, PART I-Graded Word List (Teacher's Worksheet) 
(FP) 

1. for 

2. blue - 

3. car — ^ — - 

4. to 

5. and 

6. It ^ 

7. helps — 

8. stop 

9. funny — ■ 

10 iM\ 

li;,, bijr, 

12. said 

13. txrten 

14. look ^ 

l^. play 

SVC 

1^ tluTe 

httlc — 

19, 15 

20. work 




(2) 

1. stood 

2. climb 

3. isn't 

4. beautiful , 

5. waiting? 

6. head 

7. cowboy 

8. higli 

9. people 

10. mice 

11. cwn 

12. everyone 

13. strong 

14. I'm 

15. room 

16. blows 

17. j;ray 
IS. that\s 

10. throw 
20. own 



Teacher note As soon as ihe child misses five words in any column-^stop Part I. Begin oral paragraph 
Part II ifom A), at highest level in which child recognized all 20 words. 



Inventory Record, Form A, Part I 
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FORM A, FVRT I 



(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


1 hour 


1. spoon 


1. whether 


1. sentmel - 


2 senseless 


„ 2. dozen — 


2. hvnm 


2. nostrils 


3 turkeys 


3 trail 


3. sharpnei-s 


3. marsh 


4. an\thin}Jt 


„ \. machine 


4. amount 


4. sensitive 


5 chiet 


5 bound 


5. ihrill 


5. calmly 


6 hH)hsh 


._ _ - 6, exercise _ 


6. freedom 


6. tangle ■ , 


7 eUOUi!;)k 


. _ 7. disturbed 


7. loudly — 


7. wreath 


S either 


8 force 


8. scientists 


8. teamwork — 


9. chased 


_ _ 9. weather 


9. musical . 


9. billow^s 


10 robe^ 


_ _ 10. rtx-)ster 


10. considerable „. 


10. knights . 


IL crowd 


_ _ 11. mountainvS _ 


IL examined 


11, instinct 


12 crawl 


^ „ . 12 island . . . ■> 


12. scarf . 


12, liberty 


13 unhappy 


13, hook 


13. muffled 


13. pounce ^ 


M Jothes 


_^ 1 L guides 


14. pacing 


14. rumored 


15 hi>se 


15. moan 


15 oars 


15. strutted 


16 pencil 


16 settlers 


16 delicious 


16. dragon 


17. meal 


17 pitchmg 


17. octave 


17. hearth 


IS discover 


18 prepared 


18. terrific 


18. shifted 


19. pKlUU' 


19 west 


19. salmon 


19. customers 


20 nail 


20. knowledge 


20. bnsklv . 


20. blond ™ - 



1 

Tnulurnotc As soon as the child misses five words in any column-stop Part I. Begin oral paragraphs. 
Fart II ' Form A), at highest le\el in which child recognized all 20 words. 
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Teachers Worksheets 
FORM A. PART ll^Level FP (24 words) 



W.P.M. 
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\IC)TI\' VriON All the family dro\e to th»i airport to j>cc father off on a plaiii; trip. Rcail to find out what 
the children arr lookin);^ at. 



THE WORK CAR 
**Look over there,** said Jane. 
"See the funny little car. 
Can' you see it?" 
"I see it." said Bob. 
"*It is a work car.** 



Scoring Guide; Pre-Primer 
WR Errors COMP Errors 

IND 0 IND 0-1 

INST 12 INST l%-2 

FRUST 3+ FRUST 2%+ 



COMPREHENSION CHECK 

(F) 1. — ^Who are the children in the story? 
(Bob and Jane) 

(F) 2. _What did they see? 
(funi^y little car) 

(I) 3. ^Who saw the car first? 

(Jiine) 

(F) 4. _What is the car called? 

(Work car or help car) 

(I) 5. What does the work car do? 

(Helps or carries baggage, etc.) 



W.RM. 



FORM A, PART ll-Level P (33 words) / 1980 

MOTIVATION, \lobt people likt to fl>. Rtad this ,stor> to find' out what it would look -like if you were 
III an airplane m the sky. ^ 



JACK'S FIRST AIRPLANE RIDE 
Jack and his father got on the airplane. 
Away they flew. 
"How high we are,** said Jack. 
'*Th#_" trees look small.** 
"And so do the animals/* said Father 
Jack said, '*This is fun!** 



Scoring Guide: Primer 
WR Errors COMP Errors 

IND 0 IND 0-1 

INST 12 INST 1%.2 

FRUST 3+ FRUST 2%+ 



COMPREHENSION CHECK 

(F) 1. Who was with Jack on the airplane? 

(Father) 

(F) 2. _What words in the story tell that Jack 
liked his ride? 
(This is fun) 

(V) 3. What does the word 'liigh" mean in 

this story? 

(Way up in the air. above the build- 
ings, trees, etc.) 

(I) 4. What in the story tells you that Jack 

and his father are up high? 

(The trees and animals looked small) 

(they are flying) 

(I) 5. How many airplane rides did Jack 

have before this one? 
(None) 



•It t» uxi»mnitnJt-4 that the 'langudjitc'* uf the Invenlor> be adapted to conform to the age «f the child bcmj; tested. 
Inventory Record, Form A, Part II 
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Teacher's Worksheets 

FORM A, PART U-^Level P? (24 words) — 

MOTIVATION, All the f.imily drove to the airport to see father off on a plane trip. Read to find out what 
the children are looking at. 



THE WORK CAR 
"Look over there," said Jane. 
"See the funny little car. 
Can you see it?" 
"I see it»" said Bob. 
"It is a work^car." 



Scoring Guide: Pre-Primer 

\VR Errors COMP Errors 
IND 0 IND 0-1 

INST 1-2 INST lMt.2 

FRUST 3+ FRUST 2Mt+ 



COMPREHENSION CHECK 

(F) 1. Who are the children in the story? 

(Bob and Jane) 

(F) 2 What did they see? 

(funny little car) 

(I) 3. Who saw the car first? 

(Jane) 

(F) 4. _What is the car called? 

(Work car or help car) 

( I ) 5. What does the work car do? 

( Helps or carries baggage, etc. ) 



W.P.M. 
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FORM A, PART \l-Level P (33 words) - 

MOTIVATION. Most people like to fly. Read this story to find out what it would look likt* if you wore 
in an airplane in the sky. 



J.\CK*S FIRST AIRPLANE RIDE 
Jack and his father got on the airplane. 
Away they flew. 
"How high we are," said Jack. 
"The trees look small." 
"And so do the animals/' said Father. 
Jack said, "This is fun!" 



Scoring Guide: Primer 
WR Errors COMP Errors 

IND 0 IND 0.1 

INST 1-2 INST lVi-2 

FRUST 3+ FRUST 2Vif 



COMPREHENSION CHECK 

(F) 1. Who was with Jack on the airplane? 

(Father) 

(F) 2. What words in the story tell that Jack 

liked his ride? 
(This is fun) 

(V) 3. What does the word 'Tiigli" mean in 

this story? 

(Way up in the air, above the build- 
ings, trees, etc. ) 

(I) 4. What in the story tells you that Jack 

* and his father are up high? 

J (The trees and animals looked small) 

(they are flying) 

(I) 5. How many airplane rides did Jack 

have before this one? 
(None) 



•It IS retommended that the "language" of the luventory Ijt adapted to tt)nform to the age of the child being tested 
Inventory Record, Form A, Part II 
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FORM A, PART ll^Level 2 (49 words) 



\V,P ,M, 
/ 2940 



MOTIVATION This ^tor\ takes plact* at a rodeo. At a rodeo cowbovi shew their skill with horMs, steers 
and ropes. Read to find out more about the horse and cowboy in this story. 



THE RODEO 
The people at the rodeo stood up. 
Tliey were all waiting for the big ride. 
Everyone came to see Bob Hill ride Midnight. 
Bob Hill is a top rider. 

Midnight is the best horse in the show. He is big 
and fast. 

Can Bob Hill ride this great horse? 



COMPREHENSION CHECK 

(F) 1. What did the people do? 

(Stood up, were waiting, etc.) 

(F) 2. ^What was the name of the horse? 

(MidniglU) 

(F) 3. —What did he (Midnight) look like? 
(Big, black, strong, etc.) 

(F) 4. Why do you think that Bob Hill was 

a good rider? 

(Story said he was a lop rider he 
had practice) 

(I) 5 Did the story say that Bob Hill rode 

Midnight? 

(No, he did later, only in the picture) 



Scoring Guide: Second 
WR Errors COM? Errors 



IND 


0 


IND 


0-1 


INST 


3 


INST 


lVi-2 


FRUST 


5+ 


FRUST 


2Vi+ 
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rOKM \, V\HJ li-Letd.3 (100 words) 



W.P.M, 



6000 



M( ) \ \\ \ \ H *\ Sumc prnpU >a\ htnls arc stxiart and some say they are hilly. See if you will agree with 
ili< juthui uii*ii he sa\s that most bird*> are smart. 



SMAKT BiHDS 
l \«r\nrt( knows that hirds like to eat seeds and 
M^i ui\ Birds vilso likf to rat httlr stoiies called ji;ra\el. 
Birds fit\t to < at tht i^raiel h<'taus<' tliey don t have 
tf ( th to }4rtud tht n food Th< i4ravt l stays in the 
!»n(K \_,t//.»rd whul^ is sonu-thing like a stomach, 
Wl.Mi 'lit ^ird rats srtd the i^ravel and the seed 
"iMid to'4rfh< } VII ot \Ur srt'd |s mashi'd up. 

\ Aww Buds ^uu^t hr i;iven i;ra\el' W dd Birds hnd 
ir o^' 11 Jiraw } on dir road sides \ou yon can see 
iio'\ '.iihut B'nis art 



COMPREHENSION CHECK 



(I') 1. „Name two things Bii^ds like to eat 

(in 2. 

(V) 3 



(Seeds, grain, gravel itones, sand) 

_\Vhy do birds have |o eat sand or 
gravel? (Grind their tpod) 



What does the word f*grind" mean? 
(Crush, make smaller," etc.) 

( I ) 4, —What do you think w()uld happen to 
birds that can't get anv gravel in their 
food? I 
(Probably die. get sick) 

( I ) 5. -^A Bird's gizzard works somewhat like 
what part of your body? 
(Stomach) 
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FORM A. PART ll^Level 4 (9S words) 

M()TI\'\TH)N lArrv-tbinq cli<ui^<s, cvrn sports. , 
ever sern a Sk\ Di\rr in action? {T\\ mo\it*s. etc) 
find out rnon* about this new sport. 

SKY DIVING 

An f\<itinji» new sport in the world today is sky 
divni^. Sky divers do tricks, make falls and take in- 
ten sting pictures. This sport takes you away from 
\onr evrryday lite into d wonderful world you have 
ucM'T known. It IS almost like being in a dream. 
Once out ot the airplane, you feel as if you can climb 
walls or float over mountains. 

Skv dn<TS uuik to develop each of their jumps. 
Men and women are interested in sky diving. In fact, 
inocr people leani to sky dive each year. This relaxing 
sport IS on<' ot man's newest adventure<>. 



W.P .M. 

new growing sport is called Sky Diving. Have you 
' so, then you might enjoy reading this selection to 

COMPREHENSION CHECK 

(F) 1. — Tell two things that sky divers do. 
(Tricks, make falls, take pictures) 

(I) 2. — Why is sky diving like being in a 
dream? 

(You float, weightlessness, falling, 
etc.) 

( F) 3, — Is it true that only men are sky divers? 
(No, it is false; no, women, too) 

(F) 4. — When diving, do sky divers climb 
walls? 
(No) 

(V) 5. — Sky divers "work to develop each 
jump"— what does this mean? 
-(Do it many times, practices, learn 
more about it, improves, etc. ) 
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FORM A, PAKT ll-lA'id 5 / 128 words) 



M()Tl\ VnON llns ston tHls anout a diiti n ui 
school 

VN I NDFUWATHK SCHOOI. 
A tram o» rxperts pnned that st aK had a keen 
MiiSf t)l hi-annii;. Tlu-sr nu»n trained hHnd seals to 
*'\pett lotnl when they heard sounds. Tlie seals al- 
u.i>s UxMi snapping when a shrill sipial was sounded. 

It was pio\t'd that^ ven a st)it sijiyial a consid- 
nahir diNlanM- awa\ (ould ni<tke these sea inam- 
• nals respond 1hai should niak^ the iisherman who 
splashes Ins oars or talks loudK. start thinking. 

The same h dUi of e\[HTts also trained seals to 
recogin/r thtlf-renl s(»un(ls. One hell-tone meant food, 
iw'u hrll-tonrs rnrant no lood. In the beginning, the 
seals made mistakes whrn the two-hell tones were 
sonnded Ihev km xv ■:.i\ru a hiJU tap atter eacli mis- 
take. The stals \vef< -ood learnt rs They easily 
Irarned to u il the di\U M t.M iH tu.en the sounds 



— /7680 

school Read to fmd out more about this special 



COMPREHENSION CHECK 

(F) L What animals or sea niauimals did 

the experts train? 
( Seals ) 

(F) 2. —What did the seals do when they 
heard the shrill signal? 
(Began snapping, came tor food) 

(I) 3. Why was it necessary to use blind 

seals? 

(Unable to use sight for clues) 

( F ) 4. When the seals made mistakes, what 

happened? 

(They were given a light tap) 

( F ) 5. —WTiat did the seals learn? 

(To tell the difference beUveen bt»ll 
sounds and when to come ) 
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FOKM A, PART II~Let;e/ 6 (110 words) 

MOTIV\riON This slur) i:, about a beaver and hu, 
the beavers horn** and his problems with it. 

A BEAVKRS HOME 

A beavers h<»nie» calli'd a lodge, always has a 
flooded lower roorri These lioines are built in large 
ponds or streams Mud and sticks are the main build- 
ing materials. One room is built above the water level 
and another room is located under water. The only 
wav a bea\er can i^et into the house is to submerge 
and enter rhuHAjtili an opening in the flooded room. 
Tins room ser\e*s two purposes a storage area and a 
sanctuary from enemies. 

Occasionally the lower room becomes dr> be- 
cause the beaver s dam has been destroyed- This ener- 
i^etH anmi.tl has to quickK repair the dam, or begin 
bttilding a p.ew home in another place. 



W.R M. 

—/mo 

isual home. Read this stor> to learn more about 

COMPREHENSION CHECK 
(F) 1. „\Vhat is the name of the beavers 
home? 
(Lodge) 

(F) 2. Where do beavers build their homes? 

(Ponds or streams) 

(V) 3. WTiat does the word "submerge" 

mean? 

(Go under water, duck under, dive, 
etc.) 

(I) 4. What would happen to the beaver if 

there wasn't water in the .stream? 
(Home would dry up, couldn't live, 
etc.) 

(I) 5. How does the flooded lower room 

help the beaver? 

(Storehouse, escape from enemies, 
helps him get into house ) 
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FORM A. PART 11- Level 7 (139 words) 



W,R M> 



Mi;TlVATIuN. Bobiltddmg ti daagcrou^ olympic ^port in which two and four man tcainb race down 
steip. icy mountain slopes. This selection tells something about Bobsledding. 



THE WILDEST RUxN IN THE WORLD 

At the ri'liculous age of 59 when a man ought to 
know better, I became a qualified competitor on the 
Cresta Bobsled Run. It is one of the fastest and most 
dangerous ridi-s in ihe world and the only one of its 
kind anywhere. 

An ancient bell clanged in the clear, close-to-zero 
air near a famous alpine resort in Switzerland. A 
unique assortment of oddly hehneted and armored 
men answered its summons to the races, and I was 
one of tliem. 

The Cresta course is an incline three quarters of 
a kilometer long, constructed of solid ice. It has a 
total drop of 502 feet complicated by harrowing, 
banked curves, including an extra starting point at 
a junction, a half mile from the finish. We were mak- 
ing provision to barrel down headlong one at a time, 
aboard nonsteerable metal sleds called "skeletons." 
On the straightaways we would attain speeds in excess 
of tSO miles an hour, with our chins and bodies no 
more than six inches from the ice. It was the kid game 
of coastinjc;, (^xpunded to near-suicidal levels. 



COMPREHENSION CHECK 

(F) L How old was the writer of this selec- 
tion? 

(59 years old) 

(V) 2. _What does junction mean? 

(A crossing point or intersection. i.e., 
highways) 

(F) 3. In this story, what is a ''skeleton?" 

(Bobsled; metal, nonsteerable) 

(I) 4. Is there an age limit for people who 

wish to bobsled? 
(Apparently not, writer 59) 

(V) 5. —What does ''in excess of 80 M.P.H." 
mean? 

(Faster than 80 M.P.H.) 
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FORM A. PART ll-Level 8 (153 wordi) 



W.P.M. 



_/ 9180 ' 



MOTIVATION There art several t>p(.s of tourage. Read this sekctioii to find out more about at least 
two l».isif types ot courage. 



COURAGE 

C<uira;;e is the ijuaht\ men hke most .md pnmi 
livf mah s ii^uaUi'il then manhood by it as do modern 
adolescents, (Jivdi/ed people arc dazzled by showy 
iouraj^e. An e\«iniple is the Mc xie.in at Ac,ipulco who 
dives oH a ehll into the sea. Another is the racing 
t«ir driver or the trapeze artist, or the bystander who 
nms through ihi' flames to s<tve a stranger. 

hut there a truer eourage that is more gallant 
though almost invibible It is found in the steadfast- 
iK-ss of ordinary people who very matter-of-factly 
raise hauduapptd children. Courage is found in those 
pi'ople who hvi in never iMuling pain and yet do not 
hate others. It is found in adults who. giving up malice 
and suspicion, teach t)iemi»elves to relax and trust. 
It IS also found in ^he q»iii t acceptance of monotonous 
jobs that must be don(\ yet its the kind of courage 
people rarely recxjgtiize in themselves. 



COMPREHENSION CHECK 

( F) 1. According to this selection, who likes 

courage most? 

(Men, perhaps primitive males or 
adolescents) 

(F) k What two groups gauge their man- 
hood by courage? 
(Primitive males, adolescents) 

(F) 3. „Name two kinds of courage. 

(Showy courage, gallant or tnie 
courage) 

(V) 4. ^^Wliat words were used to describe 
the "truer" ct)urage? 
(Gallant, invisible) 

(I) 5. „Why is the second kind of cwirage 
called truer and more gallant? 
(Because it's not showy, because it 
doesn't attract att(Mition, etc. An^ 
of these or an interpretation that^^^ 

f makes sense.) 
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CLIFFORD SHOOK 
Vic#^r««idtnt 



ANTONIO URiEGAS 
Prfstd*nt 



MARVIN ASHLEY 
Stcrttary 



DARRELL POOL 

FHONE 4}i.234A Crux Martintz 

ROUTE 7. BOX 267 Jo. Garza, Jr. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 78221 M^k Stiiictjp 
May 8, 1975 



Mr# Leonard Duckworth 

East Central Independent School District 

7382 FM 1628 

San Antonio, TX 78220 

Dear Sir: 

The school districts of San Antonio are well aware of the 
East Central Right to Read pilot program and the progress being 
made. We intend to implement the Right to Read program in our 
school district during the 1975-76 school year. We. would like 
very much for the key people of your project to act as special 
consultants for a work shop to be held August 13> 1975. 

We will appreciate any help you can give us in. getting 
started. If the above date is agreeable, please let me know. 

Sincerely, 



Darrel 1 Pool 
Super 1 ntendent 



DP:cr 
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FLORESVILLE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 

Maurice />• Westmoreland^ Principal 

n03 FOURTH STREET • TEL 393-6286 

FLORESVILLE, TEXAS 781 U 



March 11, 197^ 

Mr. Leonard F* Duckworth 

Administrative Assistant 

East Central ISD 

73^2 P.M. 1626 

San Antonio, Texas 7^220 

Dear Mr. Duckworth, 

The Ploresville Independent School District is 
aware of the work that has been accomplished in the 
area of right to read within the East Central Inde- 
pendent School District* Our district is interested 
in this project, '^e woiild like to make an appoint- 
ment to visit youi^ Pecan Valley Elementary School 
to see the program in action at a time convenient 
to you. Please let me know when our visit would be 
possible. ^ 

Sincerely yours. 



137 



Maurice D. Westmoreland, 
Principal 
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The data for the imtreated classrooms revealed that the 
classes stayed the same distance from the average national 
norm in second grade on both pre and post tests. The overall 
class status was -.3 from national norm on both tests in two 
second grade classes. By third grade the untreated class- 
rooms exhibited further deviations from the national norm; 
This collective class data is contained in the following 
table. 

TABLE IV 



Comparison of Treated and 


Ulitreated Classes 




National Norm 


Uhtreated ' 
Class I Average 


Uhtreated 
Glass II Average 


Treated 
Class Average 


3rd Grade 








9/lh 3eO 


2.8 


2.75 


r 

2.8 


k/is 3.7 


3.i| 


3.2 


i|.3 
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BUDGET REPORT 



S.R.A. Reading Laboratory 

Grade I Kit 1a ,$9l|.50 

Grade II Kit lb 9l|.50 

Grade III Kit 1c 9l|.50 

Listening Skill Btiilder Tapes 

Grade I Kit la 17.^0 

Grade II Kit 1b 17.^0 

Grade III Kit 1c 17.^0 

McGraw-Hill/Early Learning 

First Experiences with Vov/els and Consonants 



Kit #1iiOO — ^6 



.00 

Second Experiences with Vowels and Consonants 

Kit #11|25 110.00 

Reading Consultants 2^0.00 

Testing Materials 

Gray-Votaw-Rogers 175«00 
SRA - blue 375.00 

Teacher-made :-:aterials 200.00 
(paid by Pecan Valley School) 

Reading and Listening Adventures 

Educational Reading Services 3^^.30 
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Discovering Language Through Sounds and Pictures 

Transparencies $29.95 



Troll Read-a-longs 

Little Troll Read-a-long 89.75 

Read-alongs for Reluctant Readers 

8 Kits ' 119.60 

Scott, Poresman 

Little Picttire Cards 3.36 

Skill Builders, Inc. 

Speech and Language Development i+5«50 

Cole Supply 

Language Development Pack 25.00 

Reading Readiness Class Pack 

(Pop Pirst Grade) 22.00 

Resource Library i|2.00 

Hew Adventures in Language 

Pilm Strip Uhit IO5.OO 

(Purchased v:ith expansion of 
project in mind) 

Hew Goals in Listening 

A Primary Reading Skills ^rogram 72.00 



Author/Director Expenses $150.00 

TOTAL 21^80.1^6 
Personal expenses and Peca.n Valley 

School expenses - 350.00 

$2130.1^6 

Proposed Budget $2000.00 
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SCHOOL INPORMTION 



PECAN VALLEY ELEIiENTARY is located in the East Central 
Independent School District of San Antonio, Texas. 

Pecan Valley Elementary has an enrollment of $06 pupils 
in grades K-5» The enrollment is distributed as follows: 

Grade K 1 2 ^ k 1 

NO. of pupils Sh 66 87 88 105 106 

The school has one principal, 2 kindergarten teachers, 
2 first g:?ade teachers, 3 second grade teachers, 3 third 
grade teachers, 3 fourth grade teachers ^ 3 fifth grade tea- 
chers and one combination teacher. Only 1-3 teachers 
are currently involved in the Right to Read effort. Of 
these 8 teachers , all are certified in their grade level 
but no one is certified in teaching reading. These 7 tea- 
chers have a total teaching experience of $6 years ranging 
from 0-17 years with an average of 8 years. The total sal- 
ary for these teachers is ^55*1 60.00 with an average sal- 
ary of $7880.00. 

The enrollment includes 1,^ black, 2h% Mexican-Ameri- 
can, 7$fo white with less than Oriental. The community 
is suburban with about 20f. working at local military bases. 
Others work in urban San Antonio. 

The school library contains a total of 5628 volumes. 
Though numerous booKs have been purchased, the Library is 
still inadeqviate according to state standards. A teacher 
aide assists the teachers and pupils in the library* Add- 
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itional materials and films are ordered regularly from the 
Region XX Media and Film Service Center* 

Pupil performance data was obtained from a variety of 
instruments, some purchased and some school made, some 
normed and others not, and some skill-based with others 
yielding a grade point. 
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